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ISTEN, all of you, until this tume I have called Pietro 
Bernadone my father but now I desire to serve God. 
This is why I return to him this money, for which he has 
given himself so much trouble, as well as my clothing, and 
all that I have had from him, for from henceforth I desire 
to say nothing else than “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


—St. FRANCIs oF AssIsI. 


LOVE STRIVES WITH JUSTICE 


A Translation of Hosea 4-14 in Rhythm to Match That 
of the Hebrew 


Ear_LeE BENNETT Cross * 


Ww the current and long-standing opinion of scholars that the 
work of Hosea is a collection of incoherent fragments there is 
sufficient reason for disagreement. A study of the work of this prophet 
with due regard for the literary possibilities and an appreciation of 
the higher unity reveals a dramatic dialogue which includes chapters 
four to fourteen. The points at which there is a shift in speakers are 
not noted by the original author, who left it to the reader to sense 
these turns. To the present translation there is added a series of brief 
headings at the notable points for the guidance of the reader. The 
rendering also aims to present the poem in a rhythm similar to that 
in which it is shaped in the Hebrew. 

The dialogue involves three speakers. The prophet in his own per- 
son engages in a consideration of the enormity of Israel’s sins with 
the Lord God. A proper sense of justice demands that the sinner be 
punished. A struggle is depicted in the mind of God between the ne- 
cessity to punish and the love which would forgive even the unre- 
pentant. At that juncture where the love of God bids fair to control, 
it is the part of the prophet to interject just those lines which bring 
justice into dominance, until the sinner actually shows repentance. At 
a very few points Ephraim speaks. The poet seems to prefer the term 
Ephraim over the name Israel. The culprit betrays at first a callous 
conscience, then a hypocrite’s cloak, but finally presents himself with 
sincere repentance, whereupon God is free to forgive and let love have 
its way. 

The recognition of the form which the author has chosen for his 
work, relieves many of the difficulties which interpreters have felt with 
regard to these chapters in Hosea. The whole presentation is lifted 
out of the historical and factual realm into the sphere of the imagina- 
tive. This solves the difficulty with regard to the repentance and resto- 
ration of Israel in the fourteenth chapter. No such repentance can 
be observed in the history of Israel, hence many scholars relegate this 


* Copyright by Earle B. Cross, 1935. 
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chapter to some hand other than Hosea’s and date the material during 
the period of the exile. Many other passages which are considered 
annotations and interpolations by critical scholars, are in the light of 
the literary approach to the material discovered to be essential. The 
major argument in defense of the presentation in the form of a dra- 
matic dialogue is, however, the fact that a congeries of disconnected 
fragments assumes the unity which would be expected from the pen 
of a genius such as Hosea is reputed to have been. This result is 
achieved without a single transposition of material, and by the inclu- 
sion of much material which is by those who approach the poem on 
other points of view, regarded as not part of the original work. The 
poem shall be its own defense. 


Love Strives with Justice 
A Dramatic DIALOGUE BETWEEN Gop, HosEA, AND EPHRAIM. 


Hosea. (The dialogue opens with lines which introduce the reader to 
a comprehension of the enormity of Ephraim’s sins.) 


Hear the word of the Lord, 

O clans of Israel! 

For the Lord pleads a case 
’Gainst the folk of the land. 
There’s no love, nor loyalty, 

No knowledge of God in the land; 
But oaths, and lies, and murder, 
And theft, and adultery! 

In the land they run riot, 

And bloodshed calls for blood! 
For this the land laments, 

And all who dwell there languish ; 
With the beasts of the wild 

And birds in the skies, 

E’en the fish of the sea may be picked up! 
Yet none may protest, 

And none may complain! 

Like folk like priestling, | 

Like prophet like priest! 

You shall stumble by day; 
Prophets too shall stumble 

With you at night! 


Gop. (Punishment is due foolish Ephraim, and he shall be ousted 
from his priesthood to God.) 


My people are ruined 
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For lack of sense. 

Because you have spurned good sense, 
I have ousted you from my priesthood! 
You forget the law of your God; 

I drop from my mind your sons! 
The priests have sinned against me; 
I turn their glory to shame! 

They feed on the sin of my folk, 

They set their heart on their guilt! 
Both people and priest alike 

Shall I punish because of their ways; 
Their deeds will I turn against them! 


Hosea. (Lewd idolatries have seduced even the womanhood of 


Gop. 


Israel.) 


They will eat, yet still crave; 

Be wanton, but pleasureless ; 

For the Lord they have ceased to heed. 
Lewdness, and wine, and must 
Wreck the mind. 

My people ask trees for guidance! 

A pole can advise them! 

For an harlot spirit perverts them ; 
They wanton away from their God! 
On the hilltops they offer sacrifice; 
On the mounts burn off’rings ; 

Under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths 
The shade is pleasant! 

So your daughters play the wanton, 
Your matrons commit adultery! 


T’ll not punish your daughters as wantons, 
Your adulterous matrons, 

For the men too retire with the wantons, 
With temple-girls worship. 


Hosea. (The sanctuaries scem to be places of temptation for Ephraim 


with his inclinations to sin.) 
A folk without sense must be banned! 
Become not wanton, O Israel; 
Nor trespass, O Judah! 
Go not to Gilgal ; 
Nor ascend to Bethel ; 
Nor take oath, “As lives the Lord!” 
Like a stubborn heifer is Israel ; 
Like a lamb in a pasture. 
A fellow of idols is Ephraim, 
He sits as companion of sots. 
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heer 


Gop. 


HOosEA. 


Gop. 


He grows more and more wanton, 
He loves the shame of his groves. 
He wraps sin up in his garments ; 
His worship is shameful! 


(Justice pronounces sentence of doom on disloyalty.) 


Hark to this, O priests! 

Heed this, O house of Israel! 

O court of the king, give ear! 

For on you is the sentence! 

You are snares in the midst of Mizpah; 
And a net spread with labor on Tabor ; 
And the pitfall of Shittim is deep! 
But I am rebuke for you all. 

For I do know Ephraim well ; 

Yea, Israel to me is not baffling ; 

For you are disloyal, O Ephraim; 
Defiled is Israel! 


(The very nature of Israel is disloyal, meriting doom.) 


Their conduct will not permit them 

To return to their God, 

For a wanton spirit is ‘theirs, 

And the Lord they do not know. 

Israel’s pride speaks out against him, 

And Ephraim trips o’er his sin. 

Judah also stumbles with them. 

With their flocks and their herds they go 
To seek the Lord, whom they find not. 
The Lord has withdrawn himself from them; 
They played false, and bore him strangers! 
And now blight shall devour their holdings. 


(The alarm sounds as God moves against Israel to carry out the 
doom.) 

Sound now the trumpet in Gibeah! 

The bugle in Ramah! 

Raise the war-cry, Beth-Awen! 

To the fray, O Benjamin! 

You are doomed to destruction, O Ephraim, 

In the day of judgment! 

*Mid the clans of Israel 

I proclaim a certainty. 

The princes of Judah behave 

Like landmark violators. 

Upon them I pour 

My wrath like water. 

Laid low is Ephraim, 
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And crushed in judgment. 

For he has a mind 

To follow nothings! (idols) 

So I am like moths for Ephraim, 
Like rot for the clan of Judah! 


Hosea. As Ephraim sees his wounds, 


Gop. 


And Judah his sores, 

Goes Ephraim off to Assyria, 

Sends word to “old King Fight ;’ (Egypt) 
But he will not be able 

To heal your wounds, 

Nor can he relieve 

For you your sores. 


(As a lion God leaps upon the sinful Ephraim, then withdraws 
to see if the injured sinner repents.) 

Yea, I am a lion for Ephraim, 

A young lion to Judah’s clan. 

I, I do tear and drag, 

I seize and none may rescue! 


I will hie me back to my lair, 

Until they feel guilty, 

And seek my presence. ' 

In their plight they may seek me eagerly. 


EpuHraim. (A mere cry of pain with desire to be healed marks 


Gop. 


Ephraim’s response—a callous presumption upon the favor 
of God.) 

Come on, let us turn to the Lord; 

He tore us, mayhap he will heal; 

He smote, and may bind up the wound! 

In two days he’ll revive us, 

On the third at least, 

We'll be up and well before Him. 

Let us know, let us haste 

To know the Lord! 

Whene’er we seek we can find Him. 

He will come as the rain for us, 

As the showers which drench the earth. 


(Grieved by the specious tone of Ephraim’s repentance, God re- 
hearses afresh the enormous sins of which Israel is guilty.) 

Oh, what can I do with you, Ephraim? 

Ah, what can I do with you, Judah? 

Like a morning’s cloud is your love, 

Like the vanishing dew of dawn. 
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By the prophets I hew them for this, 
By the words of my mouth I slay them. 
My judgment flashes like lightning. 

For ’tis love I delight in, not sacrifice ; 
And knowledge of God more than holocausts. 
In Adham have they broken covenant, 
Have there betrayed me. 

A town for black arts is Gilead, 
Foot-tracked in blood! 

Like footpads in ambush in gangs 

Is the priestly fraternity! 


~ On the way to Shechem they murder, 


Yea, evil they work! 

In Bethel horrors I see, 

Lewd orgies there for Ephraim; 
Defiled is Israel! 

Judah also a harvest for you, 
When I turn my people’s fortunes. 
As Israel I heal, 

The guilt of Ephraim looms, 
Samaria’s wickedness ! 

They work deceit, 

And thieves enter in, 

While bandits raid the streets! 
Let them steel not their hearts. 

I recall all their wickedness. 

And now do their deeds hem them in, 
Face to face they are with Me. 


Hosea. (The sins of Ephraim are hot as passion.) 


Gop. 


They please the king with their wickedness, 
And lords with their lies. 

They’re adulterers all, 

Like ovens ablaze are they. 

A baker rests from baking, 

From kneading dough till it rises. 

On the day of our King 

The nobles are sick 

With the heat of wine. 


(Their hot passion is a fatal affliction.) 
Yea, they kindle their hearts like ovens 
With their baking all the night. 

Their baker sleeps in the morning, 

He burns like a fire by night. 

They all grow hot like ovens, 

They devour their rulers. 

All their kings shall fall. 

None among them calls upon me! 
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Hosea. (Ephraim is incapable of sensing the truth of his dire straits.) 


Gop. 


Ephraim mixes 

With foreign nations. 

A bannock is Ephraim 

Not turned in the baking! 
Foreigners drain his strength, 
But he does not sense it. 

Grey hairs are sprinkled o’er him, 
But he does not sense it. 

The pride of Israel accuses him, 
But turn they not to the Lord, their God, 
Nor seek Him for all this. 


(Futile is Israel’s search for aid from foreign nations or from 
their false gods.) 

Ephraim’s like a dove, 

Both silly and witless. 

On Egypt they call; 

To Assyria go. 

I will fling over them my net, 

As birds of the sky bring them down. 

When I hear of their evil I'll bind them. 

Woe to them; 

They wander from Me! 

Doom to them; 

They sin against Me! 

I fain would free them, 

But their every word 

To Me isa lie! 

They lift not their hearts’ cry to Me; 

But yowl by their shrines ; 

For grain and must they gash themselves ; 

They turn from Me! 

’Twas I that strengthened their arms; 

But against Me they scheme. 


Hosea. (They should be doomed again to Egypt for thew apostasy.) 


Gop. 


They turn to Baal; 

They become a treacherous bow. 

Their princes shall fall by the sword, 
For their tongue is strange. 

This shall bring them derision 

In the land of Egypt. 


(Sound the trumpet of doom for the folk who have broken cove- 
nant, and smash their false gods.) 


To your mouth the trumpet, 
’Gainst the house of the Lord a bugle! 
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They have broken my covenant, 

Have transgressed my law! 

To Me they shout, : 

“OQ God, we know Thee!” ~ 

But Israel spurns the good ; 

And a foe shall beat him. 

They made them kings. Not by Me! 
They gave titles, which I do not recognize! 
Of their silver and gold 

They have made themselves idol forms, 
Which shall be hewn down! 

O Samaria, spurn your calf! 

My wrath is hot against them. 

How long ere they win to innocence! 
The god of Israel is it? 

An artisan made it. 

It is no god. 

Only shreds shall remain 

Of Samaria’s calf. 


Hosea. (Israel shall be swallowed up among the nations.) 
Yea, they sowed the wind, 
They shall reap the tornado. 
The grain shows him no flower. 
He'll grind no flour. 
Should he grind after all, 
Strange folk shall devour it. 
Devoured is Israel! 
Right soon they shall be ’mid the nations 
Like some pot altogether worthless. 
For they approach Assyria, 
Horsemen betray them, (Egypt) 
Ephraim hires his loves! 


Gop. Though they hire them loves ’mid the nations, 
Thereupon will I rob them. 
They shall quit for a time anointing 
Of kings and nobles. 


Hosea. As Ephraim multiplied altars, 
They served his sins. 
They are altars of sins. 


Gop. I write him the wealth of my law,— 
It is counted foreign! 
Sacrifice love they, 
They offer flesh—just to eat it! 
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Hosea. The Lord delights not in them, 


Gop. 


Even now He remembers their guilt, 
And will punish their sins. 

Back to Egypt they must go! 

As Israel forgot his Maker, 

He builded temples 

And Judah added 

To his fortified cities. 


(Quoting two familiar lines from the first sermon of Amos.) 
“T therefore fling fire on his cities, 
It devours his palaces.” 


Hosea. (Amplifying the threat of scattering Israel among the na- 


tions.) 


Rejoice not, O Israel; 

Make not merry like heathen! 

You have wantonly left your God. 
You love the favors 

Which are found on threshing-floors. 
Grain-floor and wine-vat like you not; 
The must will play you false. 


They may not dwell in the Lord’s land; 
Back to Egypt Ephraim goes, 

Or eats heathen food in Assyria! 

They shall pour out no wine to the Lord, 
Their offerings please Him no more. 

Like funeral food be their diet, 

And all who partake be defiled, 

For their food will but feed, 

’T will not come to the house of the Lord! 


How will you keep holy days? 
Or the Lord’s festal days? 


Yea, behold them go to Assyria! 
Egypt collects them! 

Memphis buries them! 

Their silver treasures 

The nettles possess ; 

Their tents, the thorns! 

The time of judgment has come, 
The time of requital has come. 
Israel is shattered! 


“A fool is the prophet!” 
“The inspired man is mad!” 
“The prophet for God spies on Ephraim!” 
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On his path a fowler’s net; 
A threat in the house of his God! 


They sink deep into sin, 
As of old in Gibeah. 

He remembers their guilt 
And will punish their sins. 


Gop. (Love comes swelling up in the heart of God only to be choked 
by the remembrance of Israel’s horrible sins.) 


Like grapes in the wilds 

I first met Israel ; 

Like the first ripe fig on the tree 

I looked on their sires. 

Then came they to Baal-Peor— 

And took vows to Baal! 

They became like their love detestable! 
The glory of Ephraim 

Takes wings like the birds ; 

No conception, pregnancy, birth! 
Though they rear their sons, 

T’ll bereave them of all. 

Yea, tis woe to them, 

When I turn from them. 

Ephraim seems to me 

Like a hunter who wounds his own sons; 
Yes, Ephraim gives 

His sons to the slayer. 


Hosea. Give them, O Lord—what can you? 
Give them wombs that miscarry, 
And breasts that are dry. 


Gop. They perfect their sin in Gilgal, 
Yea, there I hate them; 
For the ill of their deeds 
From my house I evict them. 
Let me love them no more, 
All their high-born are stubborn! 
Blasted is Ephraim; 
His root dried up; 
No fruit can he bear! 
And should they have children, 
I shall slay their bodies’ darlings. 


Gop. (The rejection of the Lord dooms Israel to death.) 
My God rejects them, 
For they heed Him not; 
They are exiles amid the nations. 
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A luxuriant vine was Israel, 

Producing fruit. 

As his fruit increased, 

He built more altars; 

As the land grew rich, 

He enriched it with pillars. (mazzeboth) 
Their heart is false; 

They are now found guilty. 

He shall shatter their altars; 

Demolish their pillars. 

Yea, now do they say, 

“We have no King; 

“For we do not fear the Lord. 

“The King! And how does He serve us?” 
Their speech is word-deep, 

They take oath quite lightly, 

Make foreign alliances. 

Judgment sprouts like hemlock 

Across furrowed fields. 

For the calf of Beth-Awen 

Samaria’s folk are in fear. 

Yea, his people do wail for him, 

His priests for him make lament, 

For his glory of which he is stripped! 
To Assyria he shall be borne, 

A gift to “old King Fight!” 

Shame shall fall upon Ephraim, 

And Israel blush for his idol. 

The king of Samaria perishes, 

Like a splinter afloat on the water. 
Destroyed are the heights of wizardry, 
The sin of Israel! 

Thorns and thistles shall sprout 

Above their altars. 

They shall say to the mountains, “Hide us!” 
To the hills, “Oh, fall on us!” ? 


Gov. (During the extended diatribe of the prophet God has been led 
to consider the possible corrective penalty of hard labor as 
alternative to Israel’s doom.) 


A heifer trained is Ephraim, 
Quite fond of threshing ; 
But I will lay the yoke 
Upon her fair neck; 

I will harness Ephraim ; 
Judah must plow; 

Jacob must harrow. 


1Two verses are omitted as marginal (10:9, 10). 
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Hosea. (The prophet leaps to the trend in God’s words, but with little 


Gop. 


hope that the labor will produce much harvest. Annithila- 
tion seems inevitable.) 


Sow for yourselves unrightness, 

And reap the fruits of love. 

Plow for yourselves the fallows. 

Come on, and seek the Lord 

Till He comes raining uprightness on you. 
You have plowed wickedness ; 

You have reaped iniquity ; 

You have eaten the fruits of deceit; 

For you trust in your chariots, 

In the host of your heroes. 

‘Mid your folk there rises an uproar; 

All your strongholds are wrecked; 

As Shalman ruined Beth-Arbel 

In the day of battle; 

The mother was crushed with her children. 
This shall your fate be, 

O house of Israel, 

Because of your double-dyed evil; 

At dawn to your fate shall you come, 

O king of Israel. 


(God loves his folk like a father, or as a farmer cares for his 
beast.) 

When Israel was a child, I loved him. 

I summoned my son out of Egypt. 

The more I called them 

The more they shunned Me! 

They worshiped the Baalim, 

And burned off’rings to idols. 

Yet ’twas I who taught Ephraim to walk; 

In my arms I held them; 

But they knew not ’twas I who healed them! 

I drew them with human ties, 

With cords of love. 

I was to them 

As he who unyokes his beasts 

And lays down fodder for them. 


Hosea. (Fearful lest the love of God shall lead to the forgiveness of 


the unrepentant, urges doom.) 
Back to Egypt they must go, 
Or Assyria rule over them; 
Because they refuse to repent. 
The sword shall whirl on their cities, 
And shall finish their gate-bars, 
And devour their defenses. 
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Gop. 


(The love of God rises to supreme heights, sweeping away all 
thought of the sinners’ sins.) 

My people delay their return to Me; 

Upon Baal they call. 

They cease to exalt Me. 


Can I give you up, O Ephraim! 
Abandon you, Israel! 

How can I treat you as Admah! 
As Zeboiim make you! 

My heart is drawn to you, 

My love grows very tender. 

I will not act on my wrathful mood, 
I will not return to ruin Ephraim, 
For I am God and not man, 

In your midst a Holy One, 

I come not in wrath.* 


Hosea. (The prophet’s essential part in the dialogue appears as he 


subtly draws the love of God back to the course of justice.) 
Ephraim feeds on wind, 
Pursues the east wind all day. 
He adds to his lies and vanities. (idols) 
With Assyria make they alliance, 
And proffer oil to Egypt! 
The Lord has a charge against Israel, 
For his ways He must punish Jacob, 
And requite him for his deeds. 


In the womb he strove with his brother ; 
At his prime, he held out against God! 
He held out ’gainst the angel and won; 
He wept and besought Him! 

At Bethel he found Him; 

And there conversed with Him! 

O Lord, the God of hosts, 

O Lord, remember ! 


And you,—return to your God. 
To love and justice give heed, 
And look to your God always. 


Bargainer! Scales of deceit in his hands! 
He loves to defraud! 


Epuraim. (Confident that he is within the law.) 


Very rich am I! 

I have found myself wealth. 
My property cannot convict me 
Of guilt which is sin. 


2 Three verses are omitted here as not original (11: 10-12:1). 
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Gop. 


Hosea. 


Gop. 


(Torn by conflicting emotions.) 

But I am the Lord your God 

Since Egypt days ; 

I still have you dwell in tents 

At festal seasons. 

I have spoken to prophets ; 

I have given many a vision; 

And through prophets uttered parables. 


(Brilliantly reviews the case against Ephraim.) 
Is not Gilead wizardry? 

Yea, “nothings” appear in Gilgal. 

They worship demons. 

Their altars are many as ridges 

Along furrows of fields. 


When Jacob went off to Aram’s plain, 
And Israel served for a wife, 

He was saved by a wife! 

When the Lord by a prophet from Egypt 
Brought Israel up, 

He was saved by a prophet! 


Ephraim sorely provokes. 

His bloodguilt remains upon him. 
His reproach his Lord lays upon him. 
When Ephraim spoke, once was awe. 
A prince was he in Israel. 

With Baal he sinned. He must die. 
Even now they add to their sin. 
They make themselves molten idols,— 
Of their silver in fashion of gods; 
The work of artisans all. 

Of them they speak, 

“Sacrificers of men, 

“Kiss ye the calves!” 

They become a morning cloud, 

Like the dew early passing away, 
Like chaff storm-driven at threshing, 
Like smoke from a chimney. 


(Moving from his perplexity back to stern action in punishing.) 
But I am the Lord, your God, 

Since Egypt days. 

No God but me shall you know, 

Nor any savior but I. 

*Twas I in the desert fed you, 

In a land of dire drought. 

As they fed, they were sated ; 
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Sated, their minds were elated; 

And so they forgot Me! 

I will act on them as a lion; 

As a leopard will watch by the way. 
Like a bear bereaved will I meet them; 
Will tear their heart like a cub; 

Will devour them there like a lion; 

A wild beast shall tear them in pieces! 
I destroy you, O Israel ; 

Who will aid you? 

Where then is your king? Let him save you! 
Or your princes to vindicate you? 

Of whom you said, “Oh, give us 

A king and princes!” 

I gave you a king in my anger, 

I oust him in wrath. 


Hosea. Well-guarded the guilt of Ephraim! 
Well-cared for, his sin! 
The pangs of childbirth seize him; 
A son without wit is he; 
For now should he not stay 
From being born! 


Gop. From Sheol’s grasp shall I free them? 
From Death deliver ?— 


On with your plagues, O Death! 
On with your strokes, O Sheol! 
Pity is hid from my eyes! 


Hosea. (After a glance at the threatening doom makes one last ap- 

peal to Ephraim to repent.) 

Though he ’mid the reeds be fruitful, 

There shall come the east wind, 

The blast of the Lord from the desert, 

It shall rise and dry up his springs, 

Yea, shall drain his fountains! 

This one shall plunder treasures, 

All things desirable! 

Samaria wasted! 

For she has turned against God! 

By the sword they fall; 

Their little ones battered; 

Their pregnant cleft! 

O Israel, turn 

To the Lord, your God! 

You have tripped o’er your sin. 

Prepare yourselves to speak 

And return to your God. 
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Epuraim. (At the last moment Ephraim repents sincerely and the 
struggle in the heart of God is resolved.) 
Forgive all sin, : 
Accept the good. 
We offer bullocks, our lips. 
No more shall Assyria save us; 
We'll not ride upon horses; (Egypt) 
Nor say again, “Our gods!” 
To the work of our hands. 
For in Thee finds the fatherless mercy. 


Gop. (Jn beautiful accents of love free to act.) 
I may heal their faithlessness ; 
I can now love them freely ; 
For my wrath has turned from them. 
I will be as the dew for Israel; 
He shall bloom as the lily, 
And strike in his roots like Lebanon ; 
His branches shall spread; 
And his glory become as the olive’s ; 
His fragrance like Lebanon. 


Hosea. (Sharing the joy of God o’er repentance.) 
They that sit "neath His shade revive; 
They thrive like grain ; 
They bloom like vines. 
Like Lebanon wine is His interest. 


Epuraim. What have I to do more with idols? 
Gop. I make answer and care for him. 
Epuraim. I feel like a green fir tree! 


Gop. Through Me your fruit will appear. 


L’Envoi 


Who is wise and appreciates this, 
With insight to comprehend! 

Yea, straight are the ways of the Lord. 
The righteous may walk therein; 

But sinners stumble therein. 


THE TORREY GOSPELS 


Conrap Henry MoEHLMAN 


HE new translation of the four gospels by Professor Charles Cut- 

ler Torrey of Yale University is already in its third printing. 
Many are bewildered by the controversy regarding the correctness of 
the Torrey theory of the origin of the gospels. The following study 
concerns itself with the statement of the Torrey hypothesis, its as- 
sumptions as to the Greek text, the possibility of retroversion, and the 
findings of Professor Torrey. 


I 
The Torrey Hypothesis of the Origin of the Gospels 


According to Dr. Torrey, 1. Aramaic was the spoken and written 
language of Jesus and his disciples; 2. Aramaic gospels were composed 
very early; 3. The Aramaic Mark was written in A. D. 40 and the 
Aramaic Matthew shortly thereafter; 4. The Aramaic Gospel of John 
was composed in Palestine certainly and in Jerusalem probably, before 
A.D. 60 and “seems soon to have been carried away”; 5. Luke 1, 2 
were composed in Hebrew, the rest of Luke in Aramaic; 6. The orig- 
inal Aramaic gospels appeared in numerous Aramaic copies; 7. All of 
these materials have completely disappeared; 8. The extant Greek gos- 
pels were literally and often incorrectly translated from the Aramaic 
gospels ; 9. Our Greek Luke was not only translated from the Hebrew 
and Aramaic but the author had recourse to the existing Greek trans- 
lations of Mark and Matthew; 10. The purpose of the Torrey trans- 
lation of the gospels is to rid the extant Greek gospels of their errors 
and recover the original Aramaic gospel text; 11. This involves very 
exact critical procedure whereby the errors in the extant Greek texts 
are eliminated and the original Aramaic is recovered by retroversion ; 
12. The text of Codex B, Vaticanus, a manuscript of the fourth cen- 
tury, now in the Vatican library at Rome, is regarded as standing 
“very near to that of the original translators”; 13. The English Re- 
vised Version “has been compared throughout and its language freely 
used”; 14. The ancient literary language, not the ancient vulgar speech, 
appears in both the original Aramaic and the Greek translation; 15. 
Hence, “distinctly modern idioms and colloquialisms are studiously 


avoided.” 
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Bi 
The Greek Text Employed by Professor Torrey 


Since the original Aramaic has perished utterly, Professor Torrey 
must work with the existing Greek manuscripts and the versions. But 
John Burgon counted 842 differences between the textus receptus, 
underlying the Authorized Version, and Alexandrinus; similarly, 2,370 
differences for Vaticanus ; 3,392 for Sinaiticus ; 4,697 for Beza. More- 
over, there exist over 4,000 Greek papyri, uncials, cursives, lectionaries, 
and no two of them are in perfect agreement. No one can master all 
the variants of all the texts. The versions—Latin, Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, Persian, Gothic, etc..—offer thousands of 
variant readings. 

What, then, is the original Greek text with which Professor Torrey 
operates? “The test of retroversion seems to show that the text of 
Codex B stands very near indeed to that of the original translators.” 


Westcott and Hort, more than fifty years ago, were of the same 
opinion. “The Neutral text, therefore, which is best preserved in Si- 
naiticus and Vaticanus, especially in Vaticanus” is the true authentic 
text. They make exceptions in case of Western omissions. 


But much water has gone over the dam since 1881. Professor Henry 
A. Sanders has recently summarized the present status of the investi- 
gation of the text of the New Testament, as follows: 


“In conclusion, if one asks what the progress has been in New 
Testament studies during the past fifty years, we may answer 
briefly as follows: the Received Text has been abandoned, but 
an older, purified form of it is recognized as the text of Antioch 
in the fourth century. The Neutral text [ie. Codex B, R. V.] 
has suffered the same fate by being recognized as the text of Alex- 
andria around A.D. 300. The Western text has grown by the 
discovery and incorporation of new families until the territory, 
where it was once used, is seen to stretch from Palestine and Egypt 
on the East to Ireland on the West. This is not a simple or homo- 
geneous text but a group of related texts. Of these, the North 
African, the Old French, and the Italian Old Latin have been 
recognized as local types for years. Recently, several closely re- 
lated families of this group have been set apart as the text of 
Caesarea in Palestine, though further study may show that various 
Palestinian texts are included rather than that all came from 
Caesarea. Also, a similar differentiation between the Alexandrian 
city text and the provincial text of Egypt is beginning to appear. 
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In the West, distinctive forms of text are being recognized also in 
Spain, in Ireland, and in England. This is the age of differentia- 
tion and localization. The constructive work, which will restore 
the original text out of these divergent traditions, belongs still to 
the future, but that text will neither shock nor astonish us when 
it comes. It will be a product of comparison, a mean between 
two extremes, and so it will be neither like the King James Ver- 
sion nor like the Revised Version, but it will lie between.” (Angli- 
can Theological Review, October, 1934, p. 281.) 


The original text of the Greek gospels has not been reconstructed 
but when finally found will differ considerably from the Greek text 
which Professor Torrey has used as his basis. 


tii 
The Possibility of Retroversion 


Can an original text be recovered by means of retroversion from an 
existing translation of it? Professor Torrey answers: 


“The Greek of our Gospels, . . . is the result not only of 
literal translation, but often of mistranslation, never extensive, 
but sometimes very disturbing. Thanks to the ancient word-for- 
word method of rendering, the cause of the trouble is almost 
always evident when an exact Semitic metaphrase of the Greek 
is made. ae 

“Since no Aramaic text of the gospels exists, the original read- 
ings must be, and generally can be, obtained through the Greek, 
by retroversion.” 


To the neutral observer, this would appear as a most daring feat 
for a New Testament scholar, master of all the biblical languages! 

Some years ago, Albert Schweitzer gave his reasons for abandoning 
the culture of Europe for the primitive conditions of equatorial Africa. 
In 1926 Oskar Kraus published Albert Schweitzer, sein Werk und 
seine Weltanschauung, in which (p. 53) he quoted the following classic 
from the Urwaldbuch (p. 161). In 1930 an American magazine pub- 
lished an article upon Albert Schweitzer in which the passage was 
translated into English. In Die Christliche Welt, 1930, s. 1218, Lili 
du Bois-Reymond, summarizing the American article for German read- 
ers, translated the English translation of Schweitzer back into the Ger- 
man. This is a good instance of modern retroversion. 

How accurate was this retroversion? Schweitzer’s original con- 
fession contained 149 words, the retroversion 111 words; 89 words 
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were different or missing in the retroversion; there were 60 agreements 
between the original and the retroversion: an accuracy of 54 per cent. 

In the following comparison, thé italicized words of the original are 
missing or different in the retroversion: 


A 
The German Text of Schweitzer 


“Eine grosze Schuld lastet auf unserer Kultur! Was haben 
die Weiszen aller Nationen, seitdem die fernen Laender entdeckt 
sind, mit den Farbigen getan? Was bedeutet es allein, dasz so 
und so viele Voelker da, wo die sich mit dem Namen Jesu zierende 
Menschheit hinkam, ausgestorben sind und andere im Aussterben 
begriffen sind oder stetig zurueckgehen! Wer beschreibt die 
Ungerechtigkeiten und Grausamkeiten die sie im Laufe der Jahr- 
hunderte von den Voelkern Europas erduldet? Wer wagt zu 
ermessen, was der Schnaps und die haeszlichen Krankheiten die 
wir ihnen brachten unter ihnen an Elend geschaffen haben? 
Wuerde die Geschichte alles dessen was zwischen weiszen und 
farbigen Voelkern vorging in einem Buche aufgegeichnet werden, 
es waeren aus aelterer und neuerer Zeit massenhaft Seiten darin, 
die Man, weil zu grausigen Inhaltes, ungelesen umwenden muesste. 


Eine grosze Schuld lastet auf wnserer Kultur. . . . Wir mues- 
sen es. Was wir ihnen Gutes tun, ist nicht Wohltat sondern 
Suehne.” 

B 


The English Translation 


A heavy guilt rests upon our culture! What have not the whites 
of all nations since the era of discovery done to the colored peo- 
ples! What does it signify that so many peoples whither Chris- 
tianity came have died out and others are vanishing or are at least 
disintegrating? Who will describe the injustices and atrocities 
committed by Europeans? Who would estimate what alcohol and 
the awful diseases we transmitted to them have done to them? 
If history were to tell all that has happened between whites and 
blacks, many pages would be turned without reading them. A 


heavy guilt rests upon us. . . . We must serve them. When 
we do good to them, it is not benevolence, it is expiation, it is 
atonement. 

C 


Schweitzer by Retroversion 


“Eine schwere Schuld liegt auf unserer Kultur. Was haben 
nicht die Weiszen aller Nationen den Farbigen angetan? Was 


———— 
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bedeutet es, dasz mit dem Kommen des Christentums so viele 
Voelkerschaften ausgestorben sind, oder zurueckgehen? Wer 
kann alle Ungerechtigkeiten und Greuel aufzaehlen die Europaeer 
begangen haben? Wer koennte berechnen, was der Alkohol und 
die Laster, die wir ihnen gebracht haben, ihnen fuer Schaden 
zugefuegt haben? Wenn die Geschichte alles angeschrieben haette 
was zwischen Weiszen und Schwarzen geschehen ist, wuerden wir 
viele Seiten des Buches nicht zu lesen wagen. Eine schwere 


Schuld lastet auf uns. . . . Wir muessen ihnen dienen. Das 
Gute, das wir ihnen tun, ist nicht Wohltat, es ist Suehne, es ist 
Busze.” 


It may be objected that modern retroversion cannot be compared 
with ancient retroversion. Waiving objections to this assumption, let 
an ancient instance of retroversion be examined. In 1898, Paul Rohr- 
bach published Die Berichte ueber die Auferstehung Jesu Christi, in 
the course of which he discussed Saint Jerome’s statement in Against 
the Pelagians 2, 15, to the effect that he had seen a longer conclusion 
of Mark’s gospel than now appears in Mark 16:9—20 as found in the 
A.V. or R.V. Saint Jerome translated these words into the Latin. 
Professor Rohrbach translated them back into the Greek. In 1908, 
Professor Henry A. Sanders, reporting upon the newly discovered 
Freer-Washington manuscripts, published an expanded Markan con- 
clusion containing the words referred to by Jerome (Biblical World, 
XXXI, 1908, p. 138). Considering only the Greek words of the Wash- 
ington Mark corresponding to Jerome’s translation and Rohrbach’s 
retranslation, the Washington text has forty-three Greek words, the 
Rohrbach text, thirty-four. Four entirely different Greek words, a 
couple of different constructions and several different collocations of 
words appear. 

One wonders whether even the literalistic ancients could possibly 
retain in translation the exact words or the precise sense of the orig- 


inal. 


IV 
The Findings of Professor Torrey 


After all the heated controversy over the Torrey hypothesis of the 
origin of the gospels, one discovers that the new view yields the old 
critical results. The Fundamentalist should be the very last to exploit 
the Torrey theory. What was on the margin or in a footnote in the 
Revised Version has become settled fact in the Torrey Gospels. Holy 
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Spirit becomes holy spirit; God at the end of John 1:1, god; the dox- 
ology to the Lord’s Prayer disappears without a footnote; Simon the 
leper of Matthew 26:6 is corrected into Simon the jar-merchant; the 
Jonah reference of Matthew 12:40 goes into a bracket; Mark 16:9- 
20 and John 7:53-8:11 are spurlos versunken; Luke 22 is critically 
reconstructed so that every word from which, verse 19 to but, verse 
21 is omitted: that is, the Lord’s Supper disappears; the words “and 
was carried up into heaven . . . worshipped him” of Luke 24:51, 
52 are also rejected; the familiar “Son of Man must be lifted up” of 
John 12:34 becomes the “Son of Man must go away”; John 21 is 
printed as a later addition to the gospel; Joseph becomes the father 
of Jesus, Matthew 1:16. 

In order that the general agreements of Dr. Torrey with the critical 
conclusions may be tested, the Authorized Version, 1611, the Westcott- 
Hort text, 1881, the English Revised Version, 1881, and the recent 
Torrey text are compared in the following scheme: 


A Few Test Passages for Comparative Study 


Authorized Westcott- English Revised Torrey 
Version Hort Version 
Mt.1:1-17 Reads Reads Not composed by author 
1:16 Sinaitic Syriac discovered Joseph begot Jesus 
in 
if725, Reads Reads Omits and knew her not 
6:13b Omits Margin Omits doxology of Lord’s 
Prayer 
12:40 Reads Reads Brackets the reference to Jonah 
26:6 Leper Leper Jar-merchant 


Mk. 9; 13 Omits Torrey Omits Torrey Adds so also the Son of Man 
must suffer at their hands 


16:9-20 Rejects Under suspicion Omitted without explanation 
Lk. 1:14 Reads Reads Composed by author 
od Reads Reads Composed by author 
3: 23-4: 1 Reads Reads Inserted in Aramaic narrative 
by author 
eri Nain Nain Ain 
11: 31-32 Reads Reads Later addition to Greek 
22:16-20 v. 19b, 20 re- Fact noted on “Type” added; omits from 
jected margin wicks verse 19, to but, verse 
Apel iba! God God and the Word was god 
7:53-8:11 Omits In brackets Omits 
10:9 Reads Reads Omits 
12: 34 Lifted up Lifted up Son of Man must go away 


21 Reads Reads Later addition to gospel 


Sage = 
Sey — 
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The Torrey theory of the origin of the gospels is vulnerable at 
several points. But what Dr. Torrey regards as the original gospel 
resembles the original gospel of higher criticism, not of fundamental- 
ism. The shift is to the left, and there is slight comfort here for the 
biblical literalist. At Matthew 14:13 and John 10:7, Dr. Torrey even 
uses the words “by accident”! The basic Greek text with which Dr. 
Torrey operates is not the traditional Greek text underlying the Au- 
thorized Version, but a critically revised Greek text underlying the 
Revised Version. 

As far as retroversion is concerned, it may sometimes be employed 
with profit where Greek variants cannot otherwise be resolved. 


VARIANT CHURCH GROUPS 


CHARLES HatcH SEARS 


wo tendencies are observable in current church life, the one cen- 
tripetal, the other centrifugal. 

Centripetal forces are drawing one-time widely antagonistic eccle- 
siastical bodies into closer working relations and in some instances 
have actually brought about ecclesiastical mergers. This centripetal 
tendency during the last twenty-five years has been marked, evidenced 
by the growing influence of the Federal Council of Churches and of 
state and city federations, very few of which reach back more than 
a quarter of a century; by the organizations of the Home Missions 
Council; by working arrangements in the field of comity and church 
planning on the city, the state and the national level; the consciousness 
of a great body of common religious experience; changes within de- 
nominational bodies as for example the general practice of open com- 
munion in Baptist churches of the north and by the growing tendency 
of these churches to provide some form of associate or open member- 
ship. The most marked evidence of this centripetal force is seen in 
the merger of such bodies as Free Baptists and Northern Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Christians, Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica and the Reformed Church in the U. S., Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, and several others. 

While this centripetal trend has brought about generally favorable 
results, it can not be denied that there have been serious losses. As 
one watches a molten mass form into crystals according to kind, so 
in the cooling off of denominational enthusiasm and in the subsidence 
of denominational loyalties there has been ecclesiastical crystallization 
into formalism, into institutionalism and toward conformity. 

Because religion as experienced in the older, more established 
churches has lost much of its heat and not a little of its power, religion 
has found new expression through newer religious groups. Still “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” While the older 
church institutions, true to the Latin word “instituo,”’ are “planted, 
fixed, established,” in short have become protective, looking after their 
own, and tend to be exclusive, shutting out others, centrifugal forces 
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have resulted in new ecclesiastical formations. Schismatic groups made 
up of disaffected members of the older, more established churches aug- 
mented by individuals outside of all church relations have organized 
newer church bodies. 


It is interesting to note that both Methodists and Baptists during the 
early years of American history were generally discredited by the 
older churches and counted among the “variant groups” of that day. 
They won out through force of deep personal religious experience as 
did the early Christians in their day. This paper concerns itself with 
the “variant groups” of today. 

We are interested in an analysis of the tenets of these religious bod- 
ies only as they relate to the emergence and to the rapidity of the 
growth of these bodies. Six fairly defined groups appear in a classi- 
fication of these newer church bodies :? 


Perfectionists, a group of five distinct bodies, all of which em- 
phasize faith healing and the second coming of Christ—125,000 
strong, registering a gain in ten years prior to the last Federal 
Census (1926) of 207.5% —over 60% urban; 


Highly Emotional Group (Pentecostal), seven separate church 
groups all classified as strongly emphasizing holiness, sanctifica- 
tion and an emotional type of worship—66,000 strong, registering 
a growth of 363.2%—nearly 69% urban; 


Bodies with Sense of Special Calling, two distinct church 
groups, less emotional than the others, registering a gain of 126% 
in ten years—/8% urban; 


Advent Bodies, three distinct church groups with a total mem- 
bership of 142,000, an increase of 28.3% over ten years, bodies 
that stress the imminence of Christ’s return—about 60% urban. 
The slow growth of this group is noted. 


New Thought Bodies, quite different from any of the others 
mentioned, a membership of 209,251—94.18% urban. 


A considerable number of detached bodies less defined, new 
stars in the ecclesiastical firmament. 

Our concern is not so much with the beliefs of these bodies, for 
theological tenets do not appear to be an important factor in their 
growth save only as they influence certain of the dominant factors re- 
ferred to below. In common with a committee of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention which studied the significance of the growth of the 


1Study by Professor Glenn B. Ewell and the Reverend Theodore F. Adams. 
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newer religious groups,? this paper is concerned with why these bodies 
have grown so rapidly and what the older more established churches 
may learn from them. It was the judgment of the committee to which 
we referred, that there are four dominant factors involved: the psy- 
chological, the economic, the social, and the evangelistic. 


Psychological Factor 


Man harassed or depressed by our modern complex civilization is 
forever seeking flight from reality. This is seen in the popular fol- 
lowing of the movies, in the constant downward drag toward indul- 
gence in alcohol and narcotics, in the mental flight of the American 
populace towards “liberty and freedom” in their successful efforts to 
abolish the “Eighteenth Amendment,” in the ready acceptance of social 
nostrums, and in the growth of these newer religious groups. At this 
point we do find a relation between the theological tenets and the popu- 
lar attraction of these religious groups. In the special privileges award- 
ed to the elect, according to their tenets, their adherents have found 
escape from their otherwise drab and uninteresting lives. Through 
the eschatological elements of their faith they find an emotional di- 
version and discover compensation for the unfavorable conditions 
which now surround their lives. Moreover, in the theological tenets 
of these faiths they get an emotional release. 


President Cutten, the author of this particular section of the re- 
port referred to, says: “The strength of many of these newer religious 
bodies is what is popularly known as their emotional appeal, but what 
is really their instinctive appeal. . . . The function of the intelli- 
gence is to aid the organism to fulfil the instinctive urges under rapid- 
ly changing conditions. . . . In our modern theology and in our 
modern religious methods we try to make appeals based on intelligence, 
but that is the weakness of the modern church.” President Cutten 
further observes “you can not reason with a mob. Suggestion rather 


2 The author of this paper was the Chairman of a committee appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention to make a study of 
the significance of the growth of the newer religious bodies, a committee of six 
consisting of Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette, Professor Glenn B. Ewell of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Theodore F. Adams of Toledo, President George B. 
Cutten of Colgate University, Rev. J. F. Watson and the chairman. For full 
report of this study see Northern Baptist Convention Annual 1935 or pamphlet 
“Churches in Protest” published by the American Baptist Publication Society. 
—KFEditor. 
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than argument is the method and the preacher becomes the leader 
of the ‘mob.’ Here we have the secret of the preaching appeal of 
these unrelated groups. Some of these elements will have to be re- 
stored if we are to compete. There are legitimate avenues of ‘escape,’ 
there are real elements of ‘compensation,’ and there are second- 
ary satisfactions of our instincts which are the heart of our religious 
message—we must and should use them in an appeal to the instincts.” 
The writer feels that President Cutten and the committee as a whole 
have come to the heart of the matter in the next observation: “There 
is another element which should be noted. While the ordinary church 
member in our regular churches has less and less demanded of him, 
the followers of these unrelated groups, with true missionary zeal, 
have accepted heavy burdens and serious responsibilities. . . . In 
these newer groups we have the old-fashioned lay preacher revived, 
the original work of the deacon restored, and many other duties and 
responsibilities demanded and accepted. Now the law of love is this: 
we love those for whom we do most and not those who do most for 
us. Not enough is demanded of our regular church members to give 
them interest or loyalty.” 


Economic Factor 


The writer has become convinced from his own observations that 
the economic factor is important in the growth of these “variant 
groups.” Undoubtedly there is stronger desire on the part of indi- 
viduals struggling with hard, relentless economic conditions to seek 
escape, and to find compensation through these newer religious groups 
than for those more favorably situated. While this is true there is 
quite another aspect of the economic factor, namely, the immediate 
effect of a depressed environment upon the type of the church—its 
theological outlook, its leadership, its equipment, its program. Eco- 
nomic conditions, as the various studies of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research have revealed, are a large factor in determining 
the type of church available in a depressed city area which we have 
come to know as an “area of deterioration.” It has been discovered 
that while the more established, better equipped churches have re- 
treated before increasing needs and may now be found in the better- 
favored residence areas, that the number of churches in areas of de- 
terioration is not less than it was before the deterioration set in but 
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in many instances actually greater. The old First Baptist Church or 
the First Presbyterian is superseded by the Greater New York Corpo- 
ration of Seventh Day Adventists, Holy North American Synod of 
the Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Church in North Amer- 
ica, and the Mexican Interdenominational Christian Council of Church- 
ea 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, in referring to the type of church which is 
produced under these conditions, says, ‘While the distribution of 
Protestant Churches is quantitatively equal, it is qualitatively very un- 
equal.” All this the writer has observed. Churches established on 
such a low economic level and forced to subsist independently within 
this level are driven to poor equipment, meager programs and ineffi- 
cient leadership. This is the curse of church life in areas of deteriora- 
tion where through lack of insight of the established church forces or 
lack of resource no equalization of religious privilege and of Christian 
ministry has been secured. 


Social Factor 


Perhaps even more potent is the social factor, certainly among the 
middle classes that have been denied educational and social privileges. 
In cities where people are brought into the closest proximity with other 
people there is the greatest “social distance.” People are kept apart 
by social barriers. This is particularly observable in two large divi- 
sions of the city’s population, the new rural migrant and the new im- 
migrant—old stock rural Americans and new stock foreign-born Amer- 
icans. A pastor in the East Central area points out that rural people 
find the city church cold, unfriendly, socially exclusive. While the 
movies may give him his thrill, they do not give him companionship. 
He seeks it and finds it in a church of his own making though it be in 
“a store-front.” There he finds folks of his own kind to share his 
affection and his companionship—a boon which the older more estab- 
lished church has denied him or neglected to give him. 


The report referred to makes this earnest plea: Would it not seem 
to be well worth the effort of more favored folk to share affection and 
companionship with the less favored who are compelled to live in these 
areas and to make centers of religious work a place for the exchange 

3 Actual names of organizations which have superseded Baptist churches in the 


occupancy of one-time Baptist churches in Brooklyn during the years of the 
writer’s responsibility for the Baptist City Mission Society in Brooklyn. 
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of human values, and to this end to help provide an equipment and a 
leadership in some way adequate to the needs of a ministry that is 
challenged by the most adverse and complex economic and social con- 
ditions ? 

Denominational city societies particularly are trying to bring about 
greater equality of religious privilege between these areas of deteriora- 
tion and more favored districts, but the church everywhere, particu- 
larly the city church, has involved social relations and is quite unpre- 
pared to enter upon the complex social process. 


Social Process 


Recent studies by prominent sociologists reveal the exceedingly com- 
plicated character of social relations in the modern city. They make 
clear the difficulties of all social progress where a considerable number 
of people are involved. In the rural community in which the author 
was brought up he knew the dweller of every house in his school dis- 
trict and in practically every house whose light shone out at evening 
time in the valley which stretched for seven miles from the family 
hearth in the farm home where he spent his evenings reading the 
“Youth’s Companion.” Even today he may recount the names of the 
families and of the children who occupied the thirty odd farm houses 
which made up the school district, a community that more or less 
shared a common experience. Has not American life been built upon 
the assumption that people living in a given locality form a “communi- 
ty,” that is, that they share common ideas, standards, convictions, in- 
terests, and are disposed to give themselves to common ideas, stand- 
ards, convictions, interests, and are disposed to give themselves to 
common enterprises. 

In what contrast city neighborhoods! They have long since ceased 
to be communities, certainly in any geographical sense. City neighbor- 
hoods are no longer communities with common interests but aggrega- 
tions of interest-groups, cultural or other, sometimes social and benevo- 
lent, at other times antisocial and destructive. Cities are cut into 
interest-communities and activity-communities rather than into neigh- 
borhood-communities. These interests may center in family, in trade, 
in commerce, in educational or social aims that serve the common weal. 
They may be as predatory as Tammany Hall. 

Under these conditions individuals or groups of individuals live in 
almost complete isclation. They may touch elbows with thousands but 
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hearts with none at all. It is here that men die of loneliness in a crowd. 

Professor Earle Edward Eubank says groups in a city’s population 
are set apart by geographic divisions known as “geographical isola- 
tion”; by racial characteristics, inborn defects or other physical limi- 
tations known as “biological isolation”; by ignorance of language of 
others or cultural background known as “cultural isolation”; or by 
their own unwillingness to share the life or interests of another com- 
munity, known as “altitudinal isolation.” 4 

The church and these isolated groups, that is our problem! Such 
individuals or groups, until some step is taken to bring them into asso- 
ciation or contact, are not only out of the consciousness of the church 
but the church is out of their consciousness. The first approach is 
freighted with danger as well as pregnant with opportunity. It may 
lead in any one of four or five directions. As a result of first inter- 
action, some of the individuals or groups approached go back to their 
isolation, this time more confirmed than before. Others accept com- 
promise while a few are brought into an affiliation that gives oppor- 
tunity for an expression of their personalities. It is at the point of 
first association and resultant interaction that the church so often fails 
in patience, in persistence or in understanding. Frequently the new 
group or individual finds himself in an organization dominated by a 
class or racial attitude, or too strongly influenced by a dominant per- 
sonality who too often has come into leadership through the incident 
of wealth or social or political position. If the church is unable or 
unwilling to adapt its program or to change its spirit, the last state of 
the outside group or individual is worse than the first, and the church 
itself is ultimately driven into more complete isolation. 

Fortunately many churches prepare the way for the new group or 
individual to come into it on an equality with the older membership 
and there comes to be an identity of purpose and collective action which 
is the goal of the social process. 

The sociologists render us their greatest service in pointing out as 
indicated at the beginning of this section that groups are normally 
associated through activity and therefore that adjustment is only a 
way-station toward some further undertaking. Collective action, they 
tell us, looking toward the achievement or attainment of some value, is 
the normal and desirable objective of adjustment of one group to an- 
other. 


4 American Sociological Society, Volume XXVI, No. 3. 
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The bearing of all this upon our study of the newer and hitherto 
unrelated religious groups seems clear. Our cities, and the same is 
true to a less degree of villages and rural areas, are full of individuals 
or groups with which the church has not had the interest, the patience 
or the industry to find adjustment. Such individuals being as others 
incurably religious, organize these newer religious groups through 
which they may express their religious life. 

The sociologist does well to point out that the way to a wholesome 
and enduring adjustment with isolated individuals or groups is through 
collective action. This course is peculiarly open to the church whose 
special genius is to direct the energies of men to the accomplishment 
of Christian goals. The heart of the matter then is the release of ener- 
gies or genius or such distinctive powers as reside in every individual in 
varying degrees, the release of which is a condition precedent to hap- 
piness and to social adjustment. Is not then the problem of the unre- 
lated church group the problem of unrelated individuals whom the 
church has not released into their full powers? 

The Christian church all through the ages, whenever it has been 
healthy, has been an agency with an outreach, an organization with 
an outlet for the energies of the individual as of the group. Aside 
from its alluring social objectives, the church has peculiar incentive to 
action within its own distinctive field. It has an Evangel for all peo- 
ples. 


Evangelistic Factor 


The Northern Baptist Convention’s committee was convinced that 
among the four important factors in the growth of these newer church 
bodies is the evangelistic. These newer church groups are churches 
with a sense of mission. Says the committee: “A study of churches 
since the Reformation—the swing to the ‘right,’ the tendency to re- 
spectability, to prosperity, to formalism, to institutionalism—reveals 
the neglect of evangelism.” This is clearly evidenced by the studies of 
Herman C. Weber which indicate that only 5.6 per cent of the com- 
municant membership of religious bodies is new in any given year. 
“Surely,” says Mrs. Eulette, the author of the section on Evangelism of 
the committee’s report, “a group of people organized for a common 
purpose and with a well-defined aim of reaching out and including 
within their membership ever-increasing members might reasonably be 
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expected to make a gain of more than 5.6 per cent in communicants 
in a year.” . 

It must also be confessed, as Mrs. Eulette points out, that in the 
older churches another tendency is discernible—a tendency to create 
“a psychological dualism between the necessity of change in individuals 
on the one hand and the necessity of change in society on the other. 
If the newer religious groups have turned to the left, may it not be due 
to the fact that so frequently the older, more established groups have 
turned to the right with a one-sided emphasis upon social welfare and 
social reconstruction? It may be that the elevation of social welfare 
and social reconstruction into a major emphasis with a corresponding 
loss of emphasis upon personal religion has hindered the wider accept- 
ance of the legitimate concern of Christians for social welfare and 
social reconstruction,” which in the words of Moffatt’s translation is: 
“These latter you ought to have practiced—without omitting the for- 
mer.” j 

The committee of the Convention commends Professor Lindeman’s 
analysis of the structure of modern society, particularly of city life 
as composed of groups, and urges that the church make an effort to 
approach individuals through their group connections. This again il- 
lustrates the value of the newer religious bodies who themselves have 
formed religious groups which possess social congeniality, while on 
the other hand the social congeniality does not deaden the evangelistic 
zeal of the members of the group as so frequently is true of the social 
life of churches. The rather, we may commend these newer religious 
groups for their emphasis upon the Evangel to the individual. 


Conclusion 


We are convinced that the older more established churches may learn 
much from certain of the methods of the newer church groups. They 
have grown because they are meeting deep elemental needs in the lives 
of common people, while too frequently the older churches have lost 
contact with the masses because they have swung too far toward re- 
spectability, formalism and institutionalism to the neglect of elemental 
needs. The newer groups have recognized the hunger for sympathy 
behind the front of modern dress and conventional manners, while the 
older churches too often have failed to recognize it or to meet it. 


The newer churches have placed emphasis upon personal experience 
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to the neglect of social needs while the older churches have gone to 
the other extreme and have emphasized social problems without recog- 
nizing that they are failing to supply the power by which their people 
might be able to solve social problems. The newer religious groups 
have challenged their people to action. 

The older, more established churches need to recognize that the 
modern city is indeed made up of action groups but should provide a 
more worthwhile program of action than the social vision of these 
newer religious groups permits. 

Should not the modern Protestant bodies make provision for vari- 
eties of expression and of service as did the Roman Catholic churches 
of the Middle Ages in their acceptance of Catholic Orders, each with 
its distinctive emphasis? Does not the modern church need greater 
catholicity? A new religious emphasis should not require a new church 
group. 

These newer groups center their lives in their religious faith. The 
zeal of the Lord doth consume them. May not the personal devotion 
of the members of the older religious groups inspire them to devote 
their powers and resources to the application of the principles of Jesus 
Christ to every area of human life? 


THE CHANGING EAST 


A Study of Christian Customs in Palestine and 
Transjérdan * 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


4 pe discussion is the result of my study of the customs of the people of 
Palestine and Transjordan during the year 1933-34, during which time I was 
a professor in the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 

I do not consider Jewish customs, since they are for the most part occidental, 
not oriental. Neither do I discuss primarily Moslem customs, since they have 
been treated quite fully by others. I limited my study to the customs among the 
Christians, because these have been given very little consideration elsewhere. Any 
discussion of Jewish and Moslem customs is purely incidental, for comparison 
with those of the Christians. 

I hereby acknowledge with gratitude the great help that I have received in 
this study from Dr. Albright, director of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem; Mr. Bishop and Miss George of the Newman School of Mis- 
sions, Jerusalem; Reverend W. Smalley, of the American Church, Jerusalem; 
Dr. Totah, headmaster of Friends Boys’ School, Ramallah; and Canon Mansur, 
Nazareth. I have also received much assistance from many people throughout 
Palestine and Transjordan, especially missionaries, native preachers, and Christian 
workers. 

While the material here presented has been obtained directly from the people, 
I have studied the principal works dealing with customs in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. The most important of these are the following: Baldensperger, The 
Immovable East; Bauer, Volksleben im Lande der Bibel; Canaan, Aberglaube 
und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel; Canaan, articles in the Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society, vol. I, pp. 153-70; vol. IV, pp. 1-84; vol. V, pp. 163- 
203; vol. VI, pp. 1-69, 117-58; vol. VII, pp. 1-88; Crowfoot and Baldensperger, 
From Cedar to Hyssop; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion Today; Granquist, 
Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village; Grant, The Peasantry of Palestine; 
Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land; Hanauer, edited by Mitchell, Tales Told 
in Palestine; and Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au Pays de Moab. 

Well-known words, for the most part geographical, I have used in the form 
ordinarily current. Less common names of places I have given usually in the 
form employed in the census, adding, however, diacritical marks, indications of 
long vowels, and the usual conventional signs for consonants treated as silent. 
I have occasionally varied from these forms, however, when a different form 
seemed to me to represent current usage more accurately. I have endeavored to 
make the transliteration of Arabic words consistent with themselves, with the 
general aim of representing as accurately as possible the pronunciation actually 
current. 


* Copyright by George Ricker Berry, 1935. 
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I 


Religious Conditions in Palestine and Transjordan 


The total population of Palestine in 1931 was 1,035,821.1 Of these, 
there were 759,712 Moslems; 174,610 Jews; 91,398 Christians; 9148 
Druzes ; 350 Bahais; 182 Samaritans; 421 no religion. 

The Jews live almost entirely in their colonies, many of which are 
recent, and in the large cities. Their colonies are largely agricultural, 
and are found almost entirely in the coast plain and in the plain of 
Esdraelon. Their city of Tell Aviv, north of Jaffa and continuous 
with it, has a population of 46,101, nearly all Jews. It is a new city 
and has had a phenomenal growth, it is doubtless the most important 
industrial city in Palestine. 

The Moslems and Christians are distributed throughout the whole 
country, although the extreme south, around Beersheba and Gaza, is 
very largely Moslem. The Moslems and Christians constitute the chief 
part of the older agricultural communities, although they are also 
found numerously in the cities. Outside of the Jewish colonies, the 
agricultural population lives usually in small villages, scattered thickly 
throughout the country. As a rule, such a village is either Moslem or 
Christian, with only a few other inhabitants or none at all, much the 
larger number of these villages, of course, being Moslem. 

Of the Christian bodies which are largely native, there are 39,727 
Greek Orthodox; 12,645 Greek Catholic; and 18,895 Latin (Roman 
Catholic). Christianity has been a force in the country continuously 
since the time of Christ. The Latin church has been here only since 
the Crusades, having been officially established in 1099. All three 
divisions are very similar in their ways and customs. In the nature 
of the case, the Latin church has been most influenced by western 
ideas and customs, the clergy being thoroughly trained, and many of 
them from Europe. The Greek Catholic church has been in fellowship 
with the western churches since the early Christian centuries, and 
hence ultimately acknowledged the pope. That fact, however, has had 
little influence upon their customs. Their clergy may marry, before 
ordination. The service in the Latin churches is, of course, in Latin. 
In the Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic, it may be in Greek or in 
Arabic, but is more largely in Arabic. 


1 All such figures are from the census, taken by the government on Noy. 13, 
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These three divisions are found very generally in the Christian com- 
munities throughout Palestine. Many other bodies are found in Jeru- 
salem, but very little in the rest of the country. Those that are similar 
to the Greek Orthodox church are the Armenians, the Jacobites, com- 
ing from Syria, the Copts, the native church of Egypt, and the Abys- 
sinians, from Abyssinia. Similar to the Greek Catholics, recognizing 
the pope, and thus commonly called Uniates, are the Maronites, from 
Syria, the Armenian Uniates, the Nestorian Uniates (often called As- 
syrians), a branch of the Nestorian church, the Jacobite Uniates, from 
Syria, and the Abyssinian Uniates. 

In the cities and in the large villages, and in some of the smaller 
ones, it is usually the case that three churches are found, the Greek 
Orthodox, Greek Catholic and Latin. In the smaller villages, there 
is usually only one church or two. In Rafidyeh, there is a Greek 
Orthodox and a Latin church; in Shefa ‘Amr, a Greek Catholic and 
a Latin church; in Safed, only one native church, the Greek Catholic. 
All churches in Palestine aside from those mentioned above are com- 
monly called Protestant. In all the larger cities and in some of the 
smaller communities there are Protestant churches, of which the 
Church of England is most common, principally in connection with 
missions of the Church Missionary Society.? 

There has been no census in Transjordan, consequently definite sta- 
tistics are not available. The most important Christian communities 
are Kerak, Madaba and ’es-Salt, although of these the Christians are 
in the majority only in Madaba. There is a considerable number of 
Christian villages in Transjordan. The Greek Orthodox church is 
the most prominent body, as in Palestine. 


II 
The Christian Communities Studied 


The following are the Christian communities of Palestine which 
have been included in this study: Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Beit Jala, 
Ramallah, ‘Ain ‘Arik, Jifna, Bir Zeit, ‘Abtid, Jaffa, Nablus, Rafidyeh, 
Haifa, Nazareth, Shefa ‘Amr, Kefr Yasif, ’er-Rameh, and Safed. 

Jerusalem is so well-known that it needs little description. Of the 
total population of 90,503 there are 19,335 Christians, 7759 in the old 
city, within the walls, and 11,576 in the new city. Only 25,183 of the 
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total population live in the old city, and 65,320 in the new city. At 
the present time no new houses are being built in the old city, while 
the new city is growing rapidly, principally to the northwest. While 
many sects are represented in the city, nevertheless the Christians are 
very largely of the three native sects, Greek Orthodox, Greek Cath- 
olic, and Latin (Roman Catholic). The Church of England has a 
cathedral and another church here. 

Bethlehem is overwhelmingly Christian, having 5588 Christians out 
of a total population of 6814. The well-known Church of the Na- 
tivity is occupied by the Greek Orthodox and the Latins. There is 
also a large Greek Catholic church, and a flourishing Lutheran church. 
The village is only six miles from Jerusalem, and is pleasantly situ- 
ated on a hillside. The view to the east embraces the Field of the 
Shepherds and extends beyond for a considerable distance over fields 
and hills. Physically, its population is of a superior type. 

Beit Jala is a mile or two west from Bethlehem. It also is attrac- 
tively situated upon the side of a hill facing east. It has 2529 Chris- 
tians out of a total of 2731. 

Ramallah is even more largely Christian than Bethlehem, the num- 
ber of Christians being 3766 out of a total of 4286. It is attractively 
situated upon a low hill, and is a prosperous town, ten miles north of 
Jerusalem on the road to Nablus. On the east, and really continuous 
with it, is the village of ’el-Bireh, with a Moslem population of 2044 
out of a total of 2292. The school established in Ramallah by the 
Society of Friends, from America, in 1868, now consists of a boarding 
school for boys and another for girls, both splendidly housed. The 
teachers are now largely native. It is doing a fine work and prepares 
for university matriculation. 

The following story is told about the founding of Ramallah. A 
Moslem, living near Shobek in Transjordan, wished to marry a Chris- 
tian girl. Her family were unwilling, but considered it dangerous to 
refuse. So her four brothers, with their families, took the girl and 
departed by night, coming and settling in Ramallah. All that seems 
to be known is that this was a long time ago. 

’Ain ‘Arik is a small village four or five miles west of Ramallah. 
It has 220 Christians in a total population of 494. 

Jifna has a population of 676 with 507 Christians. It is situated 
on a hillside, about a mile west of the road from Jerusalem to Nablus, 
about fifteen miles from Jerusalem. 
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Bir Zeit is on the top of the hill above Jifna and a mile or two dis- 
tant. It has 871 Christians in a total of 1233. 

‘Abid is in the plain, about ten. miles northeast of Ramleh. It has 
470 Christians in a total of 910. 

While Jaffa has actually no harbor, it does a large business as a sea- 
port. More than half of the shipment of oranges from the country, 
a large business and increasing every year, is through Jaffa, the older 
orange groves being largely in this region. The Christians number 
9132 in a total of 51,866. It is the Joppa of the Bible. 

Nablus is situated in the valley between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim. It is not actually on the site of the Biblical Shechem, which 
was a mile or more farther east, upon the southeastern slope of Mount 
Ebal, near the present village of Balata. Some digging has been done 
upon the site of ancient Shechem. Nablus was very badly damaged 
by the earthquake of 1927. Many of the houses injured then, at the 
foot and on the slope of Mount Gerizim, have been demolished, and 
many new houses constructed, these being mostly to the north, extend- 
ing quite a distance up the slope of Mount Ebal, where building is 
still going on. Nablus is the site of the only Samaritan synagog, and 
nearly all the Samaritans live here, in very poor congested quarters 
in the south of the city, on the slope of Mount Gerizim. The Samari- 
tans celebrate their passover every year, upon a site near the top of 
Mount Gerizim. The population is 17,189, of whom 533 are Chris- 
tians. 

Rafidyeh is about two miles west of Nablus, on a hillside, south of 
the road which goes from Nablus to Nazareth. It has a population 
of 355, 287 being Christians. 

Haifa has a total population of 50,403, 13,824 being Christians. It 
is on a broad bay, extending between it and Acre. Breakwaters have 
now been built, being finished in 1933, which make it a thoroughly 
protected harbor, and all ships except the very largest can dock there. 
It is thus the only real harbor in Palestine, Jaffa being the only other 
city which functions at all as such. With the completion of the im- 
provement of the harbor, the importance of the city as a commercial 
center has been much increased. Its population has grown greatly, 
and many new buildings have been erected and are still being built. 
It lies at the foot of Mount Carmel. Many people are now living on 
the mountain, largely as a summer home. The Monastery of Mount 
Carmel (Latin) occupies a magnificent position at the west end of 
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Mount Carmel, below the summit, the buildings comprising a church, 
a monastery, and a hospice. Under the altar in the church is a small 
wooden statue of the prophet Elijah. This place and the statue are 
held in high esteem by Christians, Moslems, Jews, and Druzes, the 
statue being thought to have miraculous powers of healing. The festi- 
val of Elijah is observed here annually on the twentieth of July, and 
attracts thousands of pilgrims. The traditional place of the sacrifice 
held by Elijah is about ten miles farther east, at the highest point of 
the mountain. 

Nazareth is largely Christian, 5445 out of a population of 8756. It 
has several sites traditionally associated with the life of Jesus. It is 
high, situated on the southern side of a hill, with an extensive view 
over the plain of Esdraelon and beyond. 

Shefa ‘Amr has 1321 Christians and 496 Druzes, with a total popu- 
lation of 2824. It is the Shafram of Jewish history, a rabbinical cen- 
ter for a time after the destruction of Jerusalem. It has a beautiful 
location on a hill. It is about twelve or fourteen miles nearly east 
from Haifa, with a good road a large part of the way. It is nine 
miles from Nazareth, over the hills, with no road. Its social and cul- 
tural connections with Nazareth, however, are close. 

Kefr Yasif is about ten miles from Acre, northeast, with a fairly 
good road in dry weather. Christians are 762 in a population of 1057. 
This also has a fine location on a hill. It was formerly a Jewish town, 
and has a large Jewish cemetery. Jews from Acre have been accus- 
tomed to bury in this cemetery, because Acre was never a real part 
of the land of Israel. The Jews were driven out in the early Christian 
centuries, and the town has been largely Christian since that time. 

’*Er-Rameh is a small village on the side of a hill, looking south, on 
a good road, about halfway between Acre and Safed. The Christians 
number 746 and the Druzes 326, in a population of 1142. It is in the 
midst of a region of very extensive olive-groves. 

Safed has only 426 Christians out of a total of 9441. It is the high- 
est town in Palestine, being about 2800 feet high, and the principal 
town of northern Galilee. A good road connects it with Acre, and 
also with Tiberias. Its situation is magnificent, with a view of nearly 
the whole of the sea of Galilee, of much of the plain of Esdraelon, and 
as far as the mountains of Ephraim in the south. The highest moun- 
tain of Palestine, Mount Jermak, 3934 feet high, is in plain view to 
the northwest, only a few miles away. 
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In Transjordan, there is a considerable degree of uniformity in the 
customs of the Christian communities as a whole. The communities 
specifically studied, however, were’es-Salt, Madaba, Kerak and ‘Ajlin. 
’Es-Salt has about 6000 Christians in a population of about 20,000. It 
is built in a valley and on the sides of the surrounding hills. About 
4000 are Greek Orthodox, and there are also Greek Catholics and 
Latins. 

Madaba is about twenty miles from ‘Amman, somewhat west of 
south. ‘Amman, formerly Rabbath-bené-’Ammo6n, meaning the great 
[city] of the children of Ammon, the capital of the Ammonites, is now 
the capital of Transjordan. It is the only Ammonite city mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Madaba became Christian in the fourth cen- 
tury and was an important center for Christian work for some cen- 
turies after that. The ruins of no less than twelve ancient Christian 
churches have been found there. It was in ruins in 1880 when it was 
occupied by Christian tribes who migrated from Kerak as a result of 
difficulties with the dominant Moslem element there. Other Christian 
tribes came afterwards. It remained largely Christian until recently, 
when many Moslems moved there. The present population is about 
2200 Christians and 2000 Moslems. The present Greek Orthodox 
church is built on the ruins of an early church. In the floor of the 
present church is a famous mosaic map, originally in the floor of the 
ancient church, dating from the sixth century A.D. This map repre- 
sents Palestine, together with part of Egypt. 

Kerak has about 2000 Christians in a population of about 12,000. 
This is the Old Testament Kir Moab, the capital of the Moabites. 
The larger part of the Christians are Greek Orthodox, but there is 
also a Greek Catholic and a Latin church. There is a well-preserved 
citadel of the Crusaders. A large part of the wall surrounding the 
city is preserved. In the Moslem cemetery is the reputed tomb of 
Noah, the tradition concerning it apparently not being ancient. The 
city has a magnificent position on a height between two deep valleys. 
These valleys unite and run into the Dead Sea near its southern end, 
about ten miles away. There is a fine view of the Dead Sea from the 
city. The country on the route between ‘Amman and Kerak is largely 
desert, with cultivated regions around ‘Amman and around Kerak. 

‘Ajlin is a village of about a thousand inhabitants, about half of 
whom are Christians, about twenty miles west of Jerash. On a height 
west of the village is a fine castle, built by the Arabs as a defense 
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against the crusaders, most of which is still preserved. The castle 
occupies a commanding position near the head of a wadi running 
down to the Jordan valley near Jericho. From the castle one can see 
the valley of the Jordan around Jericho, the Dead Sea, and the whole 
extent of Palestine from north to south, and even Mount Hermon. 


III 
Saints and Sacred Objects 


Moslems, both in Palestine and in Transjordan, believe in many 
local saints. These were once living men, or are traditionally supposed 
to have been. Such a local saint is called a weli, and he inhabits a 
building, frequently in ruins, a tree, a spring, or a rock. The place 
of his habitation is often called a weli, but that is by metonymy; the 
term is properly applied only to the saint himself. The presence of 
a saint is known by his performing miracles at the place where he lives. 
The Moslems also believe in many jinns, or demons, which are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Quran. The activities of jinns are regularly 
harmful, while those of a saint may be beneficial or harmful; that is, 
they are normally beneficial, but the saint punishes any lack in the re- 
spect shown to him. It is, consequently, not always possible to dis- 
tinguish between the activity of a saint and that of a jinn. 

In Palestine among the Christians there is very little belief either 
in local saints or in jinns. It exists only among the more ignorant, 
and is discouraged by the priests. The Christians in Palestine have 
no local saints of their own, on the rare occasions when they do show 
regard to such saints it is to those of the Moslems. There is a female 
saint known as Sitt Bedriyeh, highly regarded by the Moslems, who 
has a shrine near Jerusalem, toward Bethlehem. Some of the Chris- 
tians of the region, especially from Bethlehem, like to visit her shrine. 
This is forbidden by the priests. Some Christians, however, visit the 
shrine secretly, but they usually compromise with their consciences by 
simply going to the shrine and not entering it. 

In Transjordan, the Christians are much more influenced by Moslem 
ideas and customs than in Palestine. While they have no local saints 
of their own, they often venerate those of the Moslems. This is true 
especially of the welis in the region of Kerak. 

In Kerak there is an old olive tree in front of the old Greek Ortho- 
dox church of Saint George, not used now except for a service once 
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ayear. This is regarded as a sacred tree, the residence of Saint George, 
by the Moslems. I did not learn definitely that the Christians regard 
the tree as sacred, but probably séme of them do so. 

The following incident happened near Madaba. A native Protestant 
evangelist was riding a bicycle one day and fell from his wheel. He 
was taken with very severe rheumatism, from which he suffered for 
some time. His brother, a member of the Greek church, asked a 
Protestant minister to go to the spot and pray for the man there. His 
view was that some local spirit had been disturbed at that spot by the 
man’s activity and had brought on the sickness. He needed to be pla- 
cated by a prayer on the very spot. 

In Jerusalem, I am told, when a person falls, it is customary to 
sprinkle water on the place where he fell. The idea is that there is 
an angel or jinn in that place, who is placated by the sprinkling of 
the water. 

The Latin and Greek Catholic Christians believe, of course, in the 
saints recognized by their churches, and have great faith in the efficacy 
of their intercession. That feature, however, is the same in Palestine 
as elsewhere. Aside from that, nearly all native Christians in Pales- 
tine and Transjordan believe in a few very prominent saints, principally 
Biblical, in some cases sharing them with the Moslems. Most promi- 
nent of these is the prophet Elijah who is revered on Mount Carmel. 
The wooden statue of Elijah under the altar in the church on Mount 
Carmel is greatly revered, by Christians, Moslems, Druzes and Jews. 
Those who make a pilgrimage there, especially on the great day, the 
twentieth of July, rub their handkerchiefs on the statue and believe 
that in that way they carry away miraculous power. Saint George is 
another very prominent saint in Palestine, the principal seat of his 
veneration by the Christians being the closely connected towns of 
Lydda and Ramleh. He is also highly esteemed by the Moslems, by 
whom he is called el-Khader, the green one. In this use, green means 
living, as a green tree is living. The Moslem belief is that Saint 
George did not die but disappeared, and manifests himself from time 
to time in many places. 

The local name for the Dead Sea is sea of Lot (bahr Lit), but this 
name evidently comes from the Old Testament story. 

The reputed tomb of Noah is shown in the Moslem cemetery at 
Kerak, where he is venerated by the Moslems as a saint, a feeling 
which is doubtless shared by some of the Christians. 
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The reputed tomb of Abraham, under the mosque at Hebron, is 
venerated by the Moslems. This feeling is also shared by the Jews, 
who write prayers to Abraham and put them in holes in the rocks 
at the entrance of the mosque. The Christians seem to have no part 
in this veneration. 


The Monastery of the Cross, in the western part of Jerusalem, is 
the traditional site of a miraculous tree. There are various versions 
of the story. According to the most comprehensive account, Adam, 
when he was old, repented of his sins and sent one of his sons to the 
garden of Eden to ask for a branch or some other part of the trees 
of the garden. The angel in charge gave him three seeds. Adam 
planted them and three trees sprang up. These lived and continued 
to grow. In the time of Lot, however, they were not flourishing. Lot, 
when he was old, repented of his sins and wished to do something to 
make atonement. God revealed to him that he should go to the Jordan, 
take water from it, and water with it these trees, which would then 
proceed to thrive. He did so, but when he had reached the inn of the 
Good Samaritan a Russian pilgrim asked him for a drink of water.’ 
Such a request, of course, could not be refused, and the pilgrim drank 
all the contents of the goat-skin. This happened three times. Lot was 
discouraged, but an angel appeared to him and told him that Satan 
was trying to make ineffective his pious undertaking and that it was 
he who had appeared under the guise of the pilgrim. The angel also 
said that Lot’s devoted labor would be rewarded, and from that time 
the trees continued to thrive. They became finally one trunk, from 
which sprang three branches, each a different variety of tree. When 
Solomon built the temple, he cut down this tree to use in the temple, 
but his tools were unable to work it, so he finally made of it a bridge 
over the Kedron valley. When the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon, 
she reverenced the bridge, and told Solomon that there was something 
sacred about it, so he took up the timbers and stored them in a room 
in the temple. It was from these timbers, finally, that the cross of 
Jesus was made. Paintings in the church of the Monastery of the 
Cross show various incidents of the story, in particular one shows the 
tree with a single trunk and three branches. 


In the Armenian cathedral of St. James in Jerusalem three stones 
3 The story is told in Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land, and elsewhere. 


4In recent times pilgrims to the Jordan have most frequently been Russians, 
so this, in the story, is supposed to have been the case in the days of Lot. 
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are shown. These are near the altar in a chapel at the right of the 
main church. They are put in a niche in the wall and covered with 
wire netting, with a round hole cut in the netting in front of each stone. 
The stones are not hewn and are of somewhat over a foot in each di- 
mension. Where the stones are near the hole in the grating they are 
smooth and polished, evidently through the kissing of worshippers. 
The story told about these stones is this: At the time of the so-called 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, the Pharisees asked Jesus to 
restrain his disciples who were praising God with loud voices. Jesus 
answered, as told in Luke 19:40: “I tell you that, if these shall hold 
their peace, the stones will cry out.” The tradition is that these three 
stones did not wait for any further signal but immediately cried out. 


IV 
Amulets and Charms 


All native Christians in Palestine and Transjordan, except a few 
of the more educated, believe in the evil eye, which belief is also prac- 
tically universal among Moslems. The natives, however, do not use 
the term “evil eye,” but they say a person “strikes with his eye.” Chris- 
tians also believe somewhat in dangers from other unseen sources, 
but they are of much less importance than this belief in the evil eye. 
Canaan says that the superstition of the evil eye is found among all 
sections of the people. He says, however, that it is more common 
among the Moslems than among the Christians, more common among 
the fellahin and the bedouins than among the city-dwellers, more com- 
mon among the Greek Orthodox than among the Protestants and 
Catholics, and more common among old people, especially old women, 
than among the young. There is force in this comparative statement; 
nevertheless, the testimony which I have received indicates that the 
belief is practically universal among the native Christians, except with 
those who are unusually well-educated. 

Blue eyes are especially dangerous. The combination of blue eyes 
with crooked or missing front teeth is extremely bad, but blue eyes 
alone are very serious. The danger from the evil eye, however, is 
not confined to those with blue eyes. 

In the popular view, there are two forms of the danger from the 
evil eye. There are some who have this power to injure naturally and 


5 Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel, p. 28. 
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automatically, whatever they look at is injured, without regard to their 
intentions. This is, however, rather rare. A story illustrating this 
is met with at Acre. A man living there had this automatic power to 
such an extent that he did not dare even to look at his own children, 
and did not know what they looked like. There is a sequel to this 
which will be mentioned later. 

I have been told of people who would not allow any blue-eyed per- 
son to look at their children, regarding it as dangerous. Children are 
regarded as in much greater danger from this source than adults. 

The usual form of evil eye, however, is not a natural gift, and not 
automatic. Any one by a look with the use of magic formule may 
cause injury. This injury is usually in the form of sickness. 

The use of the evil eye is usually prompted by envy. Hence an 
especially beautiful child is in particular danger. It is, consequently, 
considered unlucky to praise a child. The principal reason seems to 
be that praise may attract the attention of some evil-disposed person 
to the child, and may thus bring the danger of the evil eye. In Kefr 
Yasif one day a mother brought her little girl to the dispensary. The 
one in charge said, thoughtlessly, “What a beautiful child.” When 
the mother brought the child next day, her cheeks were covered with 
mud. The fear of the evil eye is sometimes assigned as a reason why 
native children are kept dirty. 

There is no clear idea why blue eyes are especially dangerous. The 
most obvious suggestion is that it is because they are rare among the 
natives. Blue eyes, of course, are much more common among for- 
eigners than among natives. I have asked many times whether the 
danger from blue eyes was thought to have any connection with for- 
eigners, and it has always been denied, and I think rightly, for for- 
eigners do not have any real place in the native superstitions. 

As a protection against the evil eye, various amulets are worn, espec- 
ially by children. The most common, and considered the most effec- 
tive, consists of blue glass beads with a piece of alum, the blue bead 
often having the form of an eye. 

I have received many answers to the question why blue beads are 
considered so effective. The most obvious suggestion is that blue 
beads work on the homceopathic principle, as blue eyes are the most 
potent to injure, so blue is the most effective color to repel the injury. 
I have heard this given as the explanation. Blue, I was told at Kefr 
Yasif, is regarded as the most beautiful color. At Bethlehem I was 
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told that blue is the color of the sky, and therefore God’s favorite 
color. At Shefa ‘Amr it was said that it was thought that all angels 
have blue eyes. These later reasons are similar to each other, and 
have the common idea of the potency of the color blue in warding off 
danger. The idea seems to be entertained somewhat, also, that blue, 
being beautiful, will attract the eye of the dangerous person, and con- 
sequently deflect the danger. 

There is similar uncertainty concerning the use of alum. In Jeru- 
salem I was told the story, mentioned above, of the man in Acre with 
the automatic evil eye. The story goes on to say that once two loaded 
camels were in front of the house of this man. The man glanced at 
them and one immediately fell over but the other did not. Investiga- 
tion showed that the load of the second camel consisted of alum. This 
is the kind of story that would almost inevitably be told in explanation 
of an established practice. 

The following explanation was given me in Jerusalem and in Kefr 
Yasif for the use of alum. When a person is considered affected by 
the evil eye, it is a common practice to put a piece of alum in the fire 
and examine it after it has become heated and changed its shape. The 
piece is then believed to resemble the person responsible for the evil 
eye, so that he or she can be recognized from it. This magical power 
of the alum is given as the reason for its use in amulets. 

I was told of a woman in Rafidyeh who had a child with jaundice. 
She put a yellow glass bead in water, stirred it around, and gave the 
child the water to drink. Also, she bought a yellow blanket with which 
to cover the child, a yellow veil also being used. Frazer gives many 
examples of the use of the color yellow in the treatment of jaundice. 
The closest parallel to the present usage is the following:® “In mod- 
ern Greece jaundice goes by the name of the Golden Disease, and very 
naturally it can be healed by gold. To effect a perfect cure all that you 
have to do is this. Take a piece of gold—and put it in a measure of 
wine. Expose the wine with the gold to the stars for three nights; 
then drink three glasses of it daily till it is used up. By that time the 
jaundice will be quite washed out of your system. . . . A Wend cure 
for jaundice, like the modern Greek one, is to drink a glass of water 
in which a gold coin has been left overnight.” Another case of the 
homeeopathic use of beads is when a red bead is hung above an in- 
flamed eye to cure it.7 


6 Golden Bough, vol. I, pp. 79-81. 
7Mansur, History of Nazareth (in Arabic), p. 276. 
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On Palm Sunday, and also on Good Friday, olive branches are 
blessed in the churches and given to the people. These, I was told in 
Jerusalem and in Kefr Yasif, are considered a very effective remedy 
against the evil eye. The method of use, as I was told in Jerusalem, 
is this: Some of the leaves are put in the fire, with a piece of alum. 
The affected person breathes the smoke. The alum is used, as before 
mentioned, to show who is the guilty party. 

The use of the cross as an amulet is, of course, very common. In 
Kerak and Madaba, I am informed, the blue beads are sometimes used 
in the form of a cross. 

The use of a hand, usually of metal or of glass, as an amulet is 
very common.® This is a general protection against evil. Canaan says 
that it is in use also among the Jews and the Moslems, the Jews re- 
garding it as the hand of God, the Moslems as the hand of Fatme the 
daughter of Muhammad, and the Christians as the hand of the Virgin 
Mary. I have heard this Christian interpretation given for its use. A 
hand is sometimes painted over a door as protection for the house. 
Among the Christians, the most frequent use seems to be to place it 
on the cap of a child. 

The bone of an animal, such as the wolf, is worn by children as a 
charm, it was said in Nablus. This has many analogies in modern 
times, and even in very remote ages. The necklaces worn by the people 
in palzolithic times contained many animal bones, especially small 
vertebrae. The use at that time was undoubtedly magical, partly to 
give the wearer power over the animals, and partly to give him their 
strength. 

Passages of Scripture, written by a priest or a holy man, are used 
as a charm. In Safed I was told of charms of this kind, frequent 
there and elsewhere in Palestine, which are brought by the Maronites 
from Lebanon. These are consecrated in the name of some saint, Mar 
(Saint) Antonius, Mar Mitannus, and Mar Kozhai being especially 
mentioned. These are considered to have efficacy, both because of the 
Scripture, and also because of the power of the saint. In Kerak and 
Madaba, I am told, charms from Scripture are not used by the Chris- 
tians, but charms from the Quran are frequently employed by them. 

In Bir Zeit, I am told, a three-cornered charm covering the back of 
the hand of a child, made of blue and white beads, is sometimes used 
by Christians, and frequently by Moslems. 


8 See Canaan, Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel, pp. 64-65. 
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In Shefa ‘Amr it is said that when a person is sick, a New Testament 
is often put under his pillow, together with a sprig of fezjan, an herb 
sometimes used as a medicine. — > 

Wood from the meis tree, hackberry or nettle tree (Celtis australis) 
is also considered effective for use in amulets, the combination of a 
blue bead, a piece of alum, and a piece of meis wood being common. 
There are some large meis trees in the temple area, said to be the 
descendants of those planted by Solomon to protect the temple. Some 
prefer wood from these trees, and some from trees in other localities. 
The idea of some is that the mets wood is more effective if it comes 
from a tree so situated that it does not hear the call to prayer. This 
suggests an idea of black magic, of which there are indications else- 
where. It is said that no evil spirit can come near the meis tree. This 
use of meis wood is common among the Moslems, but not frequent 
among the Christians.° 


V 


Marriage Customs 


For British residents in Palestine, there is civil marriage as well as 
religious. For all others, natives and foreigners, there is only religious 
marriage. 

The control of the qualifications for marriage and regulations con- 
cerning marriage, therefore, is in the hands of the several religious 
bodies, so that the conditions of marriage differ in accordance with the 
regulations of these religious bodies. 

The sole requirement made by the government, by an order in coun- 
cil, is that all marriages and divorces shall be registered with the gov- 
ernment, in the office of the District Commissioner. This is the reg- 
ulation: “Every marriage shall be registered at the time of its celebra- 
tion by the authority celebrating it, 1. e., for Moslems by the Imam, 
for Christians by the Priest, for Jews by the Rabbi, and for the Druzes 
by the Sheik of the tribe.” “The same procedure shall be followed 
in the case of a divorce.” 

Among the Moslems in Palestine and Transjordan payment for a 
bride is practically universal, except where there is exchange marriage, 
a brother and sister of one family marrying a brother and sister of 
another without payment. This is usually called the “bride price,” the 


9 See Crowfoot and Baldensperger, From Cedar to Hyssop, pp. 109-111. 
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specific Arabic word being malar, for which the word feid is often 
used. The precise idea back of this custom is somewhat disputed, but 
those who practise it maintain that it is not actually a purchase, and 
doubtless it is not fully such in the common thought. The payment is 
made in accordance with a specific contract, and is given to the father, 
or other representative, of the bride. A part of this, but usually only 
a part, the father gives to the bride for the purchase of her trousseau. 

Among the Christians in Palestine the practice in this matter varies 
greatly, with less variation in Transjordan. When the mahar is paid, 
the practice usually follows quite closely the Moslem customs. But 
the amount is usually less than among the Moslems. There has been 
a great change, also, within recent years, among the Christians. The 
mahar is less common, and the amount smaller, than formerly. 

In the large cities in Palestine the mahar is not paid by the Chris- 
tians. Such is the case in Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa. But it is also 
so in smaller places, viz., Nazareth, Shefa Amr, Safed, and ’er-Rameh. 
The mahar continues to be paid in all the other Christian communities 
studied in Palestine. As among the Moslems, the mahar is usually less 
when one marries a cousin, a favorite form of marriage. It is usually 
more when one marries a girl from another community. Usually about 
half the mahar is given by the father to the bride, often more than 
half. Exchange marriage is also common everywhere, without mahar. 

In Bethlehem and Beit Jala, the mahar averages about twenty 
pounds, but may be more or less. In Ramallah it is usually about fifty 
pounds. Frequently the whole of it is given to the bride as dowry. 
The more educated ones, as in other places, dispense with it entirely. 
In ‘Abtid it is from fifty to eighty pounds. In Jifna and Bir Zeit it 
is usually from thirty to fifty pounds. In Nablus and Rafidyeh the 
amount averages about fifty pounds, with many who do not practise it. 
In Kefr Yasif the average is about fifty pounds. It may be as low 
as twenty pounds or as much as two hundred pounds. The average 
in the Christian communities would seem to be not more than fifty 
pounds. 

Where the mahar has been given up, a slight tendency is noticeable 
to go to the other extreme and expect the bride to bring a dowry. 
In Shefa ‘Amr I was told of a case where, after the contract of betroth- 
al had been made, the wedding was postponed because the prospective 
bridegroom demanded that the family of the bride should furnish a 
dowry of twenty-five pounds. 
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Where there is no mahar there are many presents. These are made 
from both sides, but particularly from the bridegroom and his family 
to the bride. In all cases, also, there are presents, which are not 
reckoned as strictly part of the mahar. 

In Transjordan the custom of the mahar is practically universal 
among the Christians. For the most of the country a general average 
is about fifty pounds or somewhat more. In Kerak and Madaba, how- 
ever, there has been a great change in recent years. The amount in 
these places was formerly about as elsewhere in the country. About 
five years ago, however, it became much reduced, since which time it 
is usually not more than enough to pay for the bride’s trousseau, and 
sometimes less than that. Consequently, young men from the north 
of Transjordan frequently come to these cities for wives, because the 
cost is so much less than at home. The immediate occasion for this 
change was furnished by the hard times which have prevailed in 
Transjordan for several years, due principally to the poor rainfall. 
I am told, however, that the people of those cities were glad of an 
excuse for diminishing the mahar, feeling it to be really an outmoded 
practice. This is due to the influence of other cities, especially Jeru- 
salem, where the young men frequently go for study. The practice 
in Jerusalem has doubtless been influenced by western customs, as will 
be seen more fully later. 

There is a period of festivities for the young couple, not together 
but separately, for about a week before the wedding, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. There are dinner parties, songs and dancing. The 
friends of the bride go in parties to call upon her. They often carry 
burning torches.!° There is a custom prevailing in Nazareth and Shefa 
‘Amr, to a small extent also in Jerusalem and Ramallah, and perhaps 
elsewhere, that this torch takes the form of a cross. Two pieces of 
wood are put together to form a cross. To this are attached pieces of 
cloth soaked in inflammable material, and the whole is trimmed with 
flowers. This is lighted as the company goes to the house of the bride, 
and extinguished on their arrival. The custom among the Moslems 
of Nazareth and Shefa ‘Amr and the Druzes of Shefa “Amr is similar, 
but the torch has other forms than that of a cross, frequently a circle. 

The Christian weddings regularly take place on Sunday in the 
church. In Bir Zeit, I am told, it is customary for the bridegroom, 
after he is dressed and before the ceremony, to ride, on a white horse 


10 Arabic mish’aleh. 
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if possible, a short distance out of the village and back again, with 
frequent stops while his men friends or the young girls of the village 
dance in front of him. There is a bridal procession to the church 
which moves slowly, with frequent stops, being accompanied by songs 
and dances. The songs are usually somewhat impromptu, with one 
person as the leader and the others as the chorus. Clapping of hands 
is continuous. This is doubtless an expression of joy, but originally 
the loud noise was probably intended to drive away any evil influences. 

The marriage service in the church is in accord with the usual cus- 
tom of the particular sect. In the Greek orthodox church at Ramal- 
lah, I am told, it is customary for some women to stand behind the 
bride during the service with threaded needles which they pass re- 
peatedly through the clothing of the bride. This is doubtless supposed 
to have some magical effect. In the Greek Orthodox church at Beit 
Jala a woman behind the couple pins their clothes together, to prevent 
anything evil from separating them. 

After the ceremony the bride is conducted by the women to one 
house, where there are songs and refreshments. The bridegroom is 
conducted to another house, often his own, by the men, where similar 
festivities are practised. Then, quite late in the evening, the bride is 
conducted to the house of the bridegroom and the festivities are ended. 

There are special ceremonies when the bride reaches the home of 
her husband. At Ramallah she is accustomed to take a vine leaf and 
stick it at the side of the door. In Nazareth and Shefa ‘Amr she takes 
dough in the form of a cross and sticks it beside the door. The Mos- 
lems use dough in the same way, but not in the form of accross. At 
Bir Zeit the bride’s face is decorated with rouge on the cheeks and bits 
of silver paper stuck about on her face; when the bridegroom comes to 
her, he holds a gold coin against her forehead. These customs are 
evidently designed to bring good luck, especially riches and prosperity. 

It is customary for the friends to make presents to the bride. The 
time of this varies. Sometimes it is done before the wedding, when 
the friends visit her. It is also done after the wedding, on Monday 
night. In any case, the near relatives of the bride are accustomed to 
visit her on Monday night. 

When there is no mahar the bridegroom is accustomed to make pres- 
ents both to the bride and to her parents. It is customary also, both 
in addition to the mahar and when that is not given, for the bridegroom 
to make presents to the relatives of the bride, particularly her brothers 
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and her uncles. The wedding season is characterized by great gener- 
osity in making gifts. In Kefr Yasif I was told that a bride there 
usually makes her purchases in Acre. She invites relatives and friends 
to go with her. She gives a present to each one who accompanies her, 
usually a dress or other article of clothing. 

Among the Moslems, divorce is entirely in the hands of the husband, 
he can divorce a wife at any time simply by making a specific declara- 
tion to that effect. Polygamy, up to a limit of four wives, is allowed 
among the Moslems. In fact, however, polygamy is not very frequent 
among them in Palestine, except in cases where the first wife has no 
children, when it is usual. Divorce among the Moslems is not usually 
as a preliminary to another marriage, but because the husband is angry 
with his wife. Among the Moslems, the wife has no power of divorce. 

Among the Christians, divorce is entirely in the hands of the reli- 
gious authorities, and is not common. It is not allowed among the 
Latins or the Greek Catholics. Among them, as in other countries, 
there is no divorce, but there may be annulment of marriage, by the 
authority of the pope. In the nature of the case, that is very rare 
in Palestine. In the Greek Orthodox church divorce is possible. A 
fee must be paid to the priest, who secures the consent of the patriarch, 
or acting patriarch, in Jerusalem, his jurisdiction extending over all 
of Palestine and Transjordan. The fee paid to the priest is often 
small, especially in Transjordan. I have been told of a divorce pro- 
cured there upon the payment of no more than two jars of native but- 
ter. The wife has, theoretically, the possibility of divorce by the same 
procedure, but it is very rare. 

The following is an account of the customs connected with the mar- 
riage itself which was given me in Jerusalem, which I have translated 
from the Arabic. “Before the betrothal the bridegroom visits the 
bride and her family frequently, in order that he may become ac- 
quainted with them, and they with him.1! And at this time he is con- 
tinually bringing with him some presents. When he wishes to become 
betrothed, his family first ask for the girl for him. And when they 
assent and give her to him, he sends unto the house of the bride a 
priest with some men from his family who are old and well-known in 
order that they may decide the matter, that is, in order that he may 
know fully what is the final word. And these are as witnesses when 


11Jt is evident from this that regular visits to a girl and her family are re- 
garded as a declaration of the intention to become betrothed. 
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the answer is yes. Now the betrothal comes to pass. The bridegroom 
and his family go, with one priest or more, to the house of the bride, 
and they take with them the betrothal box. And in this there is the 
betrothal ring or the wedding ring, and some jewelry like ear-rings and 
signet-rings and bracelets or necklaces made of gold or something else. 
The rich take things like this of gold or diamonds, and the poor take 
to the family one piece of gold, and the rest such as soap and stock- 
ings and towels. And among the fellahin they put the things of the 
betrothal on a large tray, with sugar and lemonade and coffee and 
some sweets, and over them many flowers. And they take it with 
singing and rejoicing. This is the custom that is found mostly among 
the fellahin of Nazareth.” 

The following is an account of the customs in connection with mar- 
riage which was written for me by a man in Bethlehem, and which I 
have translated from the Arabic. 


“When one desires marriage with a girl, people of the party of 
the bridegroom or with one of his parents go to ask for this girl 
from her parents. And after they arrive at the house and their 
conversation is some stories, then, in the intervals of the conver- 
sation, they ask them if it is their desire to give their daughter to 
this bridegroom, and if this person pleases them. And if there 
is mutual consent, then they thank them for this and depart. And 
at that time the parents of the bridegroom agree to furnish the 
necessary things for the betrothal. And these are the necessary 
things for the betrothal, a ring with a veil, and one guinea placed 
in a napkin. And on the fixed day for going to the house of the 
betrothed girl, the parents of the bridegroom go with all the family 
and the relatives and the friends and the acquaintances, together 
with one of the priests, unto the house of the parents of the be- 
trothed girl. And, after a short conversation, the chief person, 
either one of the priests or a sheik, begins the discussion, saying: 
‘We with such a one and such a one and his group have come and 
arrived with you concerning your daughter such a one, O father 
of such a one, as bride for such a one.’ Then he answers them 
saying: ‘You see her in your bag [i. e., she is yours], and may 
God make her blessed.’ At that time, some of the young men of 
the family of the bridegroom, who have with them packages of 
cigarettes, rise and distribute from them to those who are present 
in the house. And some of them begin to pour out for them the 
drinks which have been prepared by the family of the bridegroom, 
either arak or cognac, with some sweet things like chocolate and 
other things. And after they drink coffee they depart, each one 
to his place. 
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“And on the next day the mother of the bridegroom goes with 
a number of the women of the family and the relatives and the 
friends and the acquaintances, taking with her a suit for the bride, 
a veil, and shoes. And at that time they are entertained with the 
customary drinks, and after drinking coffee each one goes to her 
house. 

“At the wedding the parents of the bridegroom furnish the nec- 
essary things for the wedding, such as clothing for the bride and 
the bridegroom; and also the parents of the bride likewise. 

“And the beginning of the wedding is two days before the wed- 
ding ceremony in the house of the bridegroom in this way. The 
parents of the bridegroom take with them the feid [the mahar], 
and it is not a fixed amount, it may be twenty guineas or more 
or less, and they go to the house of the bride with the relatives 
and the friends after inviting officially all those who were present 
at the betrothal. And the chief man or one of the priests who is 
present with them, he at that time opens the discussion. And he 
delivers the mahar to the parents of the bride with the usual 
things. And they are one guinea to the mother of the bride and 
a guinea also to the brother of the bride, and thus to her sister, 
and to the grandmother of the bride thus, and to the paternal 
uncle and the maternal uncle, to each one half a guinea. And at 
that time they give their good wishes to the bride, and they enter- 
tain them with drinks and cakes which they prepare by themselves 
as they did at the betrothal. And after they drink coffee they 
depart from the house, inviting them, I mean the family of the 
bride and those present, to the wedding party and the wedding 
ceremony. 

“And on the evening of the wedding there is a poet in the house 
of the bridegroom. They have invited him the day before or two 
days before for the purpose of diversion and joy, that is, those 
who are present in the house at the party. And he continues play- 
ing on his flute till the hour of nine or a little later. And this is 
for the men. As for the women, they have the well-known music 
(made from the violin and the lute and the tambourine) and oth- 
ers, with songs and responsive cries till the hour of eleven or 
earlier. And on the next night also it is the same. And on Sun- 
day comes the wedding ceremony in the church, thus. And the 
bride and bridegroom go with their families and the relatives and 
the friends and the acquaintances who are invited to the church 
for the wedding ceremony. And at that time comes the wedding 
ceremony, either from one of the priests or from all of them, or 
from the priests and the bishop. And this is, in general, accord- 
ing to the wish of the families of the bridal couple. And after the 
end of the wedding ceremony they go out in front of them, going 
to the house of the bridegroom. And there are blessings and con- 
gratulations to them from all the family and the friends, accord- 
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ing to the custom, in the presence of the poet and the musical 
instruments. And the poet is for the men. And the musical in- 
struments are for the women, until the hour of eight or nine in the 
evening. And after supper each one departs to his place. In 
reference to the bridal couple, some take the bride after the wed- 
ding ceremony, going to another city for amusement, and some re- 
main in their own city.” 


Here are some extracts which I have translated from the Arabic of 
the history of Nazareth by Canon Mansur.” 


“When the time of marriage of one of the young men arrives, 
his parents or those whom the matter concerns consider the choice 
of a bride for him, and when their choice falls upon a girl, they 
describe her to him. Then the conversation takes place between 
them and her family, who consult all their relatives, and any one 
whom they do not consult is angry. And the girl is not consulted, 
only she is told about the bridegroom and he is described to her. 

“And when the agreement is completed the discussion begins 
about the mahar. It naturally varies with variation in station and 
elegance, and among the best is the age of eighteen. . . . And 
the agreement is completed concerning the number of the robes of 
honor, including the cloak to the father and the brother and the 
paternal uncle and the maternal uncle before the betrothal. And 
at the fixed time, those invited go to the house of the family of 
the bride, and after the exchange of the customary polite expres- 
sions and the answer of her family in reply, the robes of honor 
are bestowed; then follows a request and the things of the mar- 
riage are delivered over to the representative of the bride, then 
coffee and sweets are offered. And the women cry out with songs 
and responsive cries. . . . Anda day or more after the betroth- 
al, the female relatives of the betrothed man go to visit the be- 
trothed girl, and they give her money or ornaments which are 
called adornments and are considered as part of the mahar. As 
for the presents which the betrothed man presents at the feasts 
and the fairs, they are not considered as part of the mahar, but 
when the betrothal is broken at the instance of the bride, then all 
which he has presented and spent is returned to him, but when it 
is broken at his instance he does not receive anything. And the 
betrothed girl works in the preparation of her trousseau, and the 
suit of the bridegroom for the wedding ceremony is part of what 
she prepares at her expense. And she prepares also necklaces and 
embroidered bags which she gives to those who make presents to 
her after the contract of marriage. And during the whole dura- 
tion of the betrothal, one of the betrothed parties does not see the 
other except by stealth or by chance. 


12 Mansur, History of Nazareth (in Arabic), pp. 276-79. 
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“Then they begin the preparations, and these are some of them. 
—Cutting the wood.——The men and the women go to the thickets 
to cut it, and with them are camels, and they have adorned them 
with various kinds of ornaments, and on their return the multi- 
tude meets them with musical instruments and songs, carrying the 
giraffe, and it is a winnowing shovel wearing the clothing of a 
bride, which a man carries, dancing and making it dance. 

1. Invitation of the women. Packages of henna are tied up, the 
size of a cup of coffee, the women carry them with various kinds 
of cloth from towels and other things to the houses; and every 
woman who takes a package of henna and a piece of cloth under- 
stands that she has accepted the invitation. And one who takes 
a piece of cloth gives a present to the bride, the value of which 


. is not less than the value of what she has taken. And the one who 


takes only henna sends a bundle of wood. 2. Invitation of the 
men. The best man of the bridegroom is usually the one who 
invites the men, and he distributes clothing to them. . . . And 
on Thursday the men take to the family of the bride her orna- 
ments and what remains of her mahar. And in the evening the 
women go to the house of the bride with torches and songs, and 
with them is henna and they paint the bride with henna. And on 
Saturday they go to wash her, and to ornament her, then they 
adorn her, that is, put her on a high seat prepared for her. 2 
And the making of the presents is thus, every one of the women 
comes separately, and the wedding party is not finished until her 
power has collapsed. And the friends of the bride are painted 
with her. And on Saturday also the bridegroom is adorned, and 
shaves, and some of the young men and the women around him 
are playful and have songs and excitement. . . . And when the 
bride is taken from one city to another, the bridegroom is obliged 
to pay what is ordered for making a feast which is called the 
darnak. 

“And on Sunday, on which day is usually the wedding ceremony, 
the women and some of the men go to get the bride ready. And 
her father or her representative comes and raises her up from her 
high seat and her family take leave of her, and every one of them 
gives her a present. . . . And at this time usually the bride- 
groom sends to the mother of the bride her robe of honor, and 
it is usually a cloak. And they take leave of her [the bride] with 
weeping, until you consider yourself in a place of mourning, not 
at a wedding. Then they put her on a horse and they proceed 
deliberately with songs and excitement. And no one from her 
family goes with her, particularly of the men. After the bride 
begins to ride, a man comes and ties a towel upon the back of the 
horse, which means that the bride is invited to his house. And 
after the ceremony, they proceed to his house with songs and ex- 
citement. As for the bridegroom, one of his friends invites him, 
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and they proceed with him separately, also with songs and excite- 
ment. And in the evening they bring the bride to the house of 
the bridegroom, and when she enters the house, he places on her 
head a pitcher of water. In its door are green leaves of a tree, 
and she fastens on the lintel leavened bread, and fastens on the 
leavened bread a green leaf. And after she sits upon the high 
seat which is arranged for her, the bridegroom comes and lifts the 
veil from her face. And at that time all cry out in the following 
expression: “The life of the house is prolonged, it is prolonged 
by the life of man.’ : 

“It is extraordinary that the marriage is completed without the 
consent of the bridal couple, and few of the events are concealed 
from the bridegroom. . . . And there used to be races on the 
afternoon of the day of the wedding ceremony. And there is still 
a place in the southwest of the city which is called the race-course. 

“And it is of the customs of the marriages, also, that the bride- 
groom on the evening of the wedding ceremony sits on a high 
seat, he is like a king whom his ministers surround, and his min- 
isters bring the criminals, and he gives judgment concerning them 
as a joke. He insists upon its enforcement. And those present 
are convulsed with laughter.” 


VI 
Other Customs 


1. Vows 


This is the substance of an account concerning vows among Chris- 
tions which was given me in Jerusalem. Vows are very common 
among both Greeks and Latins. They are made at any time when any 
special favor is desired. This is frequently in time of sickness or when 
a blessing is desired upon some special undertaking. Often vows are 
made in an effort to secure the safety of some member of the family 
who is abroad, in America or Europe. 

One often vows to light a candle in a church, before a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, or a picture or an ikon of some special saint. Frequently 
there is a vow to give lamps to the church. Often money is given by 
vows to the church, in other cases to the poor. In the case of the poor, 
the vow is often to provide clothing and other necessaries instead of 
money. 

There are also vows to do something that is hard and contrary to 
nature. There are vows to fast for a period of time, some days, or a 
week, or longer. It is quite frequent to make a vow to visit the shrine 
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of some saint, on foot and frequently barefoot. I was told of a woman 
who made such a vow to go from Acre to Haifa and visit the shrine 
of the prophet Elijah on Mount Carmel. 


2. Birth 
The following are some of the customs in connection with birth 
among the Christians in Nazareth.’ 


“The nurse salts the child on three days, the first either by wash- 
ing him in salt water or by sprinkling fine salt on his flesh, and 
so on the three days. On the third day she anoints him with oil, 
and dips a piece of leavened bread in the oil and anoints the child 
with it. On the sixth day she sticks the leavened bread on the 
wall above the head of the mother and ornaments it with flowers. 
And most Christians stick it on a picture of a cross. And it is not 
suitable to use anything else than the leavened bread until the 
child is covered and sleeps. And on the seventh day the nurse 
washes the child, and the washing of him the first time is called 
the opening of the head. And after washing him she mixes a 
little perfume with water and gives it to him to drink, and anoints 
with it his crown and his nose and other parts of his flesh, in 
order that he may not smell a strong different smell, in order that 
the strong smell may be uniformly good, as a bad one might injure 
him. And he is painted from the day of his birth with brown 
eye-paint, and he is swaddled with swaddling-clothes which pro- 
tect his body from being shaken when he is carried as they protect 
him from the cold. And he is placed when asleep in a swing or 
on a couch with which he is rocked, and rocking is usual and he 
is not accustomed to sleep without it. . . . And among the 
Christians the priest comes on the third day from the birth of the 
child and names him with one name separate from the family but 
not unusual, and it is commonly the name of a prophet or a saint. 
And usually the religion of a person is known by his name. . . . 
And at the first flowers, they give him flowers to drink, that is, 
some of the flowers are pressed out, especially the flowers of pome- 
granates and cucumbers, and they feed him from the first all fruits 
and especially cucumbers.” 


3. Funeral Customs 
Concerning funeral customs, I add some selections which are trans- 
lations from an Arabic manuscript written for me by a man in Beth- 
lehem. At the time of death some friends are present in the house. 
“When he has died, one of the neighbors who is present rises 
and invites the people of the house, asking them to his house in 


13 Mansur, History of Nazareth (in Arabic), pp. 275-76. 
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order that the funeral for the burial of this dead person may take 
place. So they all go to his house. And they prepare coffee in 
order to comfort and divert the family of the dead person while 
the funeral and the burial take place. And when the time of noon 
comes, they prepare dinner for all the family of the dead person 
and those who are present. . . . And the dead person remains 
until morning. . . . And then after this [after the funeral] 
the family of the dead person open his house, for the coming of 
the relatives and the family and the acquaintances to think of him 
and to console him for this dead person. . . . And their house 
remains open for the purpose of consolation for three days, and 
sometimes for seven days, and during this time every day in the 
morning one of the priests comes to the cemetery and burns in- 
cense upon his grave continuously for this dead person. And so 
for forty days. And so every year. This is the popular custom, 
and the one current among the people of this city.” 


The wailing of the women is a prominent feature of the funeral 
processions. This consists largely of songs, sung with special inflec- 
tions. If there are not enough women among the friends who are ex- 
pert in this art, then hired mourners are employed. 

I supplement this with a few statements concerning the customs in 
Nazareth.!* 

“When the dead person is a young man or a young woman, the party 
of mourners is in the form of a wedding.” This was explained to me 
as meaning particularly that they sing somewhat as in a wedding pro- 
cession. After the funeral, the women “visit the grave every morning 
for a week, and from time to time for forty days. And after this 
they visit it every Sunday and every feast-day for a year, and they 
do not go to church for a year.” The men, I am told, after a funeral 
stay away from church for a time, but not for a year. “And the men 
do not shave [after the funeral] for a period of fifteen to forty days. 
At the end of this period their friends come bringing a barber with 
them and he shaves him. The women do not change their clothes or 
wash them or bathe themselves during this period of forty days. Then 
their friends come to them and at their insistence they bathe them- 
selves and change their clothes.” 


4. Tribal Customs 


There are but few bedouins in Palestine, except in the southern part, 
and those are entirely Moslems. The country dwellers are mostly 


14 Mansur, History of Nazareth (in Arabic), pp. 280-81. 
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fellahin (farmers). The customs of the fellahin, however, have always 
been very similar to those of the bedouins. That resemblance, how- 
ever, is now considerably less than it was some years ago, because the 
conditions of life are more settled, under British control. The older 
tribal customs are needed when there is a loosely organized state of 
society, where they serve the purpose of law, and hence they still 
persist among the bedouins. 

Blood feuds have played a part in Palestinian life until quite recent 
times. Now, however, they have practically passed away, being re- 
placed by the established processes of law. 

In Transjordan, however, these fueds still persist in some measure. 
They were a regular feature under Turkish rule, but are much less 
in evidence at the present time. The larger part of the inhabitants of 
Transjordan are nomadic or semi-nomadic. Those living in villages 
and cities in the winter frequently use tents in the summer so as to 
follow their flocks and herds. Many of the people of Kerak are semi- 
nomadic in this way. The inhabitants of Madaba were almost entirely 
nomadic when they came from Kerak in 1880. Now, however, the 
Christians of Madaba are very largely settled inhabitants. 

The tribal organization still continues to function, but only in a very 
limited way, in the villages in Palestine. Each tribe has its own sheik. 
In the Christian villages he still gives commands, but has no power to 
compel obedience. He actually has a good deal of influence through 
the power of his personality. 

The tribal organization is still an active force in some ways. The 
prominent members of a tribe, especially the sheiks, are regularly con- 
sulted in relation to the question of marriage. The tribal organization 
has a place, also, in the government of the villages. In Ramallah, e. g., 
the original settlers were blacksmiths, being known as Haddadi, mean- 
ing blacksmith. There are now two principal tribes in the village, the 
Haddadi and the Shakar, the latter word meaning fair. Each of these 
has three or four subdivisions, or clans. One of these clans is known 
as the Sharki, easterners, because they live in the eastern part of the 
village. Each clan elects two members to the municipal council. 

In Kefr Yasif, similarly, there are three tribes of Christians, each 
with its own sheik. Each tribe elects four members of the municipal 
council, the Moslems one and the Druzes one, the population consisting 
of 762 Christians, 270 Moslems, and 25 Druzes, the Druzes consisting 
of only three families. The Moslem representative sits with the Chris- 
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tians. The Druze representative does not do so, but is consulted when 
there is occasion. 

In Transjordan the tribal organization still functions effectively, and 
the power of the sheik is great. 


5. Sacrifice 


It is generally agreed that among the Moslems both in Palestine and 
Transjordan the killing of an animal, usually a sheep, on a special 
occasion, such as a wedding or a circumcision, is regarded as a sacrifice, 
and there are often special ceremonies in connection with the blood. 
It may be offered to God or to a saint. This idea has practically 
passed out among the Christians of Palestine, but still survives to some 
extent among the Christians of Transjordan. 


6. Things Lucky and Unlucky 


In Haifa it was said that if a man starting on a journey meets a 
woman carrying an empty water jar, he gives up his journey, thinking 
it will be empty of result. I was told there, also, that there are omens 
from the flight of birds. In Kefr Yasif it is thought that if a person 
goes to a cemetery at night he will be possessed by a jinn and become 
crazy. Conversely, it is said of a crazy person that he has visited a 
cemetery at night. In Jerusalem it is considered unlucky to dream of 
breaking a tooth. That is a sign that there will be a death in the house. 
It is considered lucky, however, to dream of a camel. A camel in a 
dream has the signification of a saint. 

In Jerusalem it is considered unlucky to wear black, except as mourn- 
ing. Also it is unlucky to have black objects in the house. 

In Jerusalem, when a newly married woman loses a near relative of 
hers or her husband’s, such as father, mother, brother, or sister, it is 
considered unlucky for her to wear deep mourning, she only wears 
slight mourning. 

In Jerusalem, during a feast, anything needed is borrowed, it is con- 
sidered unlucky to buy it. 

In Jerusalem, when one has guests in the house, it is not considered 
proper to sweep the floor soon after their departure. That is regarded 
as a discourtesy to them, and therefore unlucky. 


15 See especially Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au Pays de Moab, pp. 337-69. 
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Vit 
Christians and Moslems 


Since Palestine and Transjordan have been under Moslem rule con- 
tinuously since their conquest in 636 until 1917, except for the period 
of the crusades, and since for much of that time the numerical supe- 
riority of the Moslems has been very great, it would naturally be sup- 
posed that the Moslems have influenced considerably the customs of 
the Christians, and that the influence of the Christians upon the Mos- 
lems has been much less. I think that this general supposition is con- 
firmed by the evidence, although the influence in either direction seems 
to have been much less than might have been expected. 

The payment of the mahar, as has been noted, is practically universal 
among the Moslems of Palestine and Transjordan, and among the 
Christians of Transjordan. It is not now the practice of the Chris- 
tians in several communities in Palestine, as already noted. In Haifa, 
where the mahar is not paid at the present time, I was told that this 
was done formerly. In Nazareth, where it is not now in use, it was 
the practice formerly, according to Canon Mansur.4® He quotes from 
the records examples of its use, in 1825 among the Moslems, and in 
1776 among the (Latin) Christians, and also speaks of it as practised 
when the book was written (1923). It seems probable that at an 
earlier time the mahar was practically universal among the Christians 
of Palestine.!” 

The mahar is an ancient Semitic institution, with parallels elsewhere. 
Both the Christians and the Moslems have received it by inheritance. 

16 History of Nazareth (in Arabic), pp. 276, 277. 

17 The mahar is an early Semitic custom, frequently found also among non- 
Semites. The Arabic word mahar is etymologically the same word as the He- 
brew mohar. This word is found in Gen. 34:12; Ex. 22:17; 1 Sam. 18:25. In 
these passages the reference is to a “bride price,” a payment to the father for 
the bride. This was sometimes paid in work, as by Jacob with service for 
fourteen years in payment for his two wives, according to the story, Gen. 29:18- 
30, and by David, 1 Sam. 18:25. The amount of the mohar is not stated in these 
passages, but in Dt. 22:29, parallel to Ex. 22:17, it is indicated that it is fifty 
shekels of silver, thirty-four dollars. Among the Arabs in early times the same 
custom of the “bride price” prevailed (Paterson in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, 
vol. III, p. 270). There are traces in the Old Testament of a development in 
which part, at least, of the “bride price” went to the bride as a dowry, Gen. 
31:15, where the daughters of Laban complain that the “bride price” had not 
been given to them. In modern times the matter seems to be somewhat elastic, 
the bride sometimes receives part of the mahar as dowry, and always has a 
certain claim on it, although it is regularly paid to the father. 

Among the Greeks, Homer speaks of the “bride price.” Later, however, this 


was abandoned, and ultimately there came to be a dowry brought by the bride 
(Paterson in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, vol. III, p. 271). 
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In the Old Testament the mohar, as already noted, was a compara- 
tively small amount, about thirty-four dollars. In the examples of the 
mahar in early times given by Canon Mansur ?8 it is even less, being 
one hundred and ten piastres in the case of the Christian marriage in 
1776, and one hundred piastres in the Moslem marriage in 1825. These 
facts lead to the suspicion, without definite historical proof, that the 
much larger amount of the mahar in the present practice is a compara- 
tively modern development. 

In the general customs accompanying marriage, there is great sim- 
ilarity between the Moslems and the Christians, but without specific 
evidence of influence from either side. 

In the matter of saints, Moslems and Christians alike believe in some 
well-known saints, principally of Biblical origin. These go back to 
early times. The Moslems, both in Palestine and Transjordan, also 
believe in many local saints, welis. The Christians in Palestine gen- 
erally do not share this belief. They do very commonly in Trans- 
jordan, however, and here they are undoubtedly influenced by the Mos- 
lem beliefs. Occasionally local influence of Moslems upon Christians 
is also seen in Palestine, as in the case of Sitt Bedriyeh already men- 
tioned. 

Sometimes, also, there is Christian influence upon the Moslems. 
The Moslems in Jerusalem often join in the veneration of the Virgin 
Mary. They sometimes participate in Christian fasts. It is not un- 
common for a Moslem to have a child baptized in the Greek church. 
This is regularly in fulfilment of a vow. When two or three children 
in succession have died in infancy, a Moslem is liable to make a vow 
to have the next one baptized, and does so.!® This is particularly com- 
mon in Bethlehem. I was also told of cases of this kind in Safed. 
The child is brought up as a Moslem. The idea, of course, is purely 
superstitious. The Moslems think that there may be some speciaily 
potent magic in baptism. 

The fact is, as the remarks just made indicate, both Christians and 
Moslems seem to have a suspicion that the other group may have some 
very strong magic. However, they appear to regard it rather as black 
magic, and hence not to be employed except in an extreme case, in 
which event, however, it is regarded as very effective. 


18 History of Nazareth (in Arabic), pp. 276, 277. é, 
19 See Canaan, Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine, JPOS, vol. 


VI, pp. 57-58. 
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The superstitions of the Christians are for the most part very similar 
to those of the Moslems, although many which are common among the 
Moslems are not shared by the Christians, or only to a very slight 
extent. The similarities seem to be due largely to common origin. 
The differences will be discussed later. 

In Transjordan, the Moslems have considerable influence over the 
Christians. This extends to the matter of using amulets containing 
portions of the Quran, and to the use of Moslem oaths. 

In the matter of sacrificial animals, already mentioned, the Moslem 
belief is apparently the perpetuation of an old custom, which, however, 
the Christians never had or have given up. 

In Kefr Yasif I was told that until recently it was the custom of 
the Christian women in Acre to veil themselves, in public, like the 
Moslems. That, however, was not a matter of conviction, but purely 
of expediency. The Christians were few and the Moslems many. If 
the Christian women appeared on the streets unveiled, they were great- 
ly tormented by the Moslem boys. In Hama (Syria) I was told that 
the Christian women there still veil themselves in public, for this same 
reason of expediency. 


VIII 


Differences and Changes in Customs 


Among the Christians there have been great changes in the matter 
of the mahar. It was formerly much more common among them in 
Palestine than at present, apparently being at one time practically uni- 
versal. The mahar seems always to have been less in amount, how- 
ever, among the Christians than among the Moslems. 

The difference in the matter of divorce has much to do with this 
matter. Among the Moslems, the husband has power of divorce at 
will, with no check upon his action. This makes it advisable that a 
wife should have some means of her own to provide for such a con- 
tingency. Hence the desirability of a mahar, and of considerable size, 
among the Moslems, to make such a provision. Some part of the 
mahar frequently goes to the wife as a dowry. If not, it remains with 
her father, and she has a right to depend upon it in case of divorce. 
Such a need does not exist in the case of the Christians, because di- 
vorce with them is infrequent and much more definitely regulated. 

The bedouin women are not veiled. In the villages, the women of 
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families which are strictly fellahin are not veiled. There is usually 
a group of veiled Moslem women in a village, however, where they do 
not belong strictly to the fellahin class. These families where the 
women are veiled have not usually in the past intermarried with the 
fellahin, but in recent years they are doing it to a considerable extent. 
In the larger towns the Moslem women are usually veiled. When the 
bride is veiled, the bridegroom is not acquainted with his bride before 
marriage, and neither of the contracting parties has much to say in 
the matter. The wedding arrangements are the concern of the parents 
and the relatives, and the young people are expected to be submissive 
to the will of their elders. As the Christian women are not veiled, the 
young people, before marriage, have an opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with each other. The result is, naturally, that among the Christians 
the young people have considerable to say in the matter of marriage, 
their preferences are consulted, particularly that of the young man. 
In fact, in Haifa I was told that occasionally the young people make 
the arrangements for themselves, independently of their parents, but 
that is not common. 

A particular social effect is usually due to the working together of 
more than one cause. The differences between the Christians and the 
Moslems in the matter of the mahar seem to be partly due to differ- 
ence in divorce customs, as just noted. The greater part played by 
the young people in the arrangement of marriages among the Chris- 
tians is clearly due in part to the difference in conditions, particularly 
to the absence of veils among the Christian women. It seems clear, 
however, that western influences also play a part in both these mat- 
ters. It is principally in the large cities that the difference is greatest, 
and it is there, of course, that western influences are strongest, par- 
ticularly in recent years. The conclusion seems evident that western 
influences have had a considerable part in these changes. In the na- 
ture of the case, the Christians are more in contact with western in- 
fluences than the Moslems. This conclusion becomes particularly evi- 
dent in considering the great reduction in the amount of the mahar 
in recent years in Kerak and Madaba. As already noted, while the 
immediate occasion of this was the poverty of the people, the under- 
lying reason was the conviction that the payment of mahar was an 
outmoded custom, a conviction which was the direct result of western 
influences, coming principally through Jerusalem. 

The superstitions of the Christians are very much less than those 
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of the Moslems. In the use of amulets as a protection against the evil 
eye, their ideas and customs are substantially the same. But in general 
the other Moslem superstitions are not accepted at all, or only to a 
slight extent, by the Christians. The belief in jinns is a case in point. 
This universal belief among the Moslems is shared only very slightly 
by Christians. The Christians share to some extent the frequent Mos- 
lem idea that insane persons are possessed by jinns. Consequently it 
is not uncommon for Christians to keep insane persons in churches, 
in order that the holy powers there may drive out the jinns. But aside 
from this the Christians scarcely believe at all in jinns. The Moslem 
superstitions are based somewhat upon the Quran, which encourages 
a belief in jinns. They have been fostered, however, by The Arabian 
Nights, a book widely known among the Moslems, embodying Persian 
and Indian material as well as Arabic. It is rather surprising that the 
idea of jinns has so small a place in native Christian thought, since it 
is not out of accord with some of the ideas both in the Old Testament 
and in the New Testament. It seems as if the essential genius of 
Christianity does not favor the idea of jinns, while that of Islam does. 

The superiority of the leadership of the Christians over that of the 
Moslems, further, seems to me obvious, and this accounts for some of 
the differences. The Christian priests have some influence, I think, in 
discouraging superstitions, both directly and indirectly. Indirectly 
they do it by the whole tenor of their teachings. They do it also 
directly at times, particularly when it is a question of what is really 
a Moslem element, as illustrated by the fact that the priests forbid 
their people to go to the shrine of Sitt Bedriyeh, as already mentioned. 
There is no one in a corresponding position to exert a similar influence 
upon the Moslems. 

The progress of education is undoubtedly an important element in 
this connection. This affects both Christians and Moslems, but prob- 
ably does have, in co-operation with other influences, a greater effect 
upon the Christians than upon the Moslems. The universal testimony 
of those with whom I have talked in various parts of the country has 
been that the educated Christians do not believe in the superstitions. 

Western influences have undoubtedly affected the matter at this point 
also. Education, of course, has been much in western hands. It is 
also true that contact with the missionaries, of whom there are many 
in the country, has had an influence discouraging to superstitions. 

It is thus clearly evident that the widespread idea that the east is 
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essentially any more unchangeable than the west is a delusion. The 
east is conservative, much governed by tradition. The great reason for 
that, however, is not any essential difference in mental constitution, but 
because the people of the east, to a much larger extent than in the 
west, live under unvarying conditions and are uneducated. The forces 
of conservatism thus operating are actually the forces of ignorance, 
rather than the result of any radical difference in essential constitution 
between east and west. At the present time changes actually are tak- 
ing place rapidly in Palestine. The automobile has become an integral 
and very important part of the life of the country, buses being used 
freely by all classes. The better judgment seems to be that the natives 
of Palestine are ready to accept a western innovation when they see 
its value actually demonstrated, and that they are reasonably open- 
minded in approaching the matter. 


THE STORY OF ORDINATION AMONG 
THE/ BAPTISTS 


Epwarp C. STARR 


ee interest among the Baptists of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in the revision of their ordination procedure invites an 
historical treatment of several aspects of the problem. 


I 
As Reflected in the English Baptist Confessions of Faith * 


There were two kinds of English Baptists; one type was known as 
General Baptists, or Arminian Baptists because they believed that 
Christ died to secure the salvation of all men; the other type was 
known as Calvinistic Baptists, or Particular Baptists because they be- 
lieved that Christ died only for the salvation of the elect. 

The following study will give attention to: 1. Who ordains; 2. Who 
are ordained ; and 3. Ordination procedure. 

In the earliest Baptist communities all believers whether men or 
women, were regarded as priests. Officers were not considered nec- 
essary. Notice, for example, the following from the General Baptist 
Confession of 1611. 


“The church is one although it consists of divers particular con- 
gregations of the Body of Christ and may and ought when they 
come together to Pray, to Prophecy, break bread and administer 
in all the holy ordinances, although as yet they have no officers, 
or that their officers be in prison, or sick.” ? 


The First London Confession of 1644, Calvinistic, insists that 


“The persons designed by Christ to dispense this ordinance 
[baptism] the Scriptures, hold to be a preaching disciple, it being 
no where tied to a particular Church, Office or person extraordi- 
narily sent.” 8 


1The principal Baptist confessions in use in England (1) General—1611, Am- 
sterdam; 1651, Faith and Practice of Thirty Congregations; 1660, Standard Con- 
fession; 1678, Orthodox Creed; (2) Calvinistic—1644, First London Confession; 
1646, revision; 1656, Somerset Confession; 1677, Assembly, or Second London 
Confession; (3) 1770, Statement of New Connection; (4) 1888, Formation of 
the Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2W. J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith. Philadelphia, 1911, p. 89. 


3McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 185. (Later editions change “church, office,” to 
“church-officer,’”’) 
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Among early English Baptists two characteristics were very promi- 
nent, public debating and lay preaching. From the Church of Eng- 
land’s standpoint the Baptist Elder had no ordination from a bishop 
and he was thus a layman. The Baptist viewpoint was that it was 
“the duty of every man in or out of office to win converts to Jesus 
Christ.” * Lay preaching was rife in the New Model Army,® and the 
efforts of these preachers helped found many new congregations. In 
general the early Baptists made use of every opportunity to propagate 
their views and to secure adherents. Lay preaching was one such 
method. 


A. Who Ordains 


At present Baptists are debating whether the local church or the 
council sets apart a person to the gospel ministry. Does the current 
dispute represent variations in existence from the beginning? 


1. The local church ordains 


“Every church has power given them to choose to themselves 
: Pastors, Elders, Deacons, being qualified according to the 
word. se 


As also, 


“Every church hath power given them from Christ, for their 
own well-being, to choose among themselves meet persons for 
elders and deacons. . .; and that none have power to impose on 
them these or any other.”? 


The local church is autonomous although it of course desires to live 
in communion with other autonomous churches and therefore seeks 
their advice upon common matters. Churches are independent yet 
“under one rule . . . to have counsel and help of one another in 
all needful affairs of the church.” ® 


“And though the particular congregation be distinct, and sev- 
eral bodies, every one as a compact and knit city within itself, 
; yet they are all to walk by one rule of truth; so also they 
(by all means convenient) are to have counsel and help one of 


4W. T. Whitley, 4 History of British Baptists. London, 1923, p. 68. “And 
. . he was one of the great ee of lay preachers which was typical of Bap- 
tist energy and practice,” pp. 71, 


5 Tbid., p. 75. 
6 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 184, (1644) (Later editions omit “Pastors, Teachers”). 


7T. Crosby, History of English Baptists. London, 1738. I, appendix, p. 20, 
(1646). 
8 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 187, (1644). 
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another, if necessity requires it, as members of one body, in the 
common faith, under Christ their head.” ® 

“It is the duty of the members of Christ in the order of the 
Gospel, though in several congregations and assemblies, (being 
one in head) if occasion be, to communicate each to other, in things 
spiritual and temporal.” ? 


The Standard Confession mentions that candidates are to be chosen 
and ordained by the church,!! while the Second London Confession 
goes so far as to say, 


“To each church he hath given all that power and authority 
which is in any way needful, for their carrying on that order in 
worship, and discipline.” 


These men were chosen by “common suffrage” of the church, and set 
apart by the eldership of the church, if it already had any. 

In the orthodox Creed an interesting check to church independency 
makes itself felt. For although the church elects the messenger, elder, 
or deacon, it does not ordain them. They are chosen by the church 
but ordained by the messenger (i.e. “bishop”) “God hath placed in 
the church he hath charge of.” 38 


2. The assembly ordains 


In the early period, the assembly was characteristic of the General 
Baptists while the Particular Baptists did not convene “even a con- 
sultative conference until 1689.” 14 

The assembly was composed of messengers against whose jurisdic- 
tion over the churches the Calvinistic Baptists repeatedly protested : 


“Howbeit these messengers assembled, are not entrusted with 
any Church-power properly so called, or with any jurisdiction 
over the churches themselves.” 


The “Orthodox Creed’ ?® was a General Baptist Confession and 
states in no uncertain terms the powers of assemblies: 


9 Crosby, op. cit., I, appendix, p. 23. 

10 Crosby, op. cit., I, appendix, p. 49. 

11 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 113, (1660). 

12 [bid., p. 266, (1677). 

13 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 147, (1678). 

14W. T. Whitley, Minutes of the General Assembly. London, 1909, p. xxx. 
On p. xxvii we find, that the General Baptists had “links with the Dutch Ana- 
baptists, who were familiar with the Synodic system adopted at Augsburg in 
1527.” cf. also History of British Baptists, pp. 92-93. 

15 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 268; History of British Baptists, p. 174. 

16 Also called the Buckinghamshire Confession (1678). 
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“General Councils or Assemblies, consisting of Bishops, Elders, 
and Brethern, of the several churches of Christ, and being legally 
convened, and met together out of all the churches, and the church 
appearing there by their representatives make but one church, and 
have lawful right to act in the name of Christ; it being of divine 
authority, and is the best means under heaven to preserve unity, 
to prevent heresy, and superintendency among, or in any congre- 
gation whatsoever within its own limits, or jurisdiction . . . 
and the decisive voice in such general assemblies is the major part, 
and such general assemblies have lawful power to hear, and de- 
termine, as also to excommunicate.” 2” 


The phrase “and the churches appearing there by their representa- 
tives make but one church” is important since it voices the definite ex- 
pression of a growing feeling of co-operation. This expression would 
make the assembly in session a church with, no doubt, its attendant 
powers. This is a General Baptist Confession, and it brings to mind 
the words of the 1611 General Baptist Confession, “The Church is 
one although it consists of divers particular congregations of the Body 
of Christ.” 4* This General Baptist idea of the power of assemblies 
has been a persistent one and in the United States among the North- 
ern Baptists the council has considerable power. This is particularly 
true of the ordaining council. 
As Whitley says regarding the power of assemblies, 


“The General Assembly held in 1696 and 1710 that its decisions 
bound the churches, but in 1711 explained that it would not legis- 
late on its own initiative, only decide appeals; in 1744 it further 
restricted the right of appeal, ordering that the local association 
be first consulted. But it was always open for a church to dis- 
regard a decision, and there was no coercive force. rae 


3. Messengers ordain 


The General Baptists having worked out an articulated constitu- 
tional system, told off officers for extension work. This was the very 
object of the organization.2° These extension officers were “messen- 


” 
gers, 


“entrusted with grave and responsible duties were not, in any sin- 
gle respect, like the ‘messengers’ of our own day; that is, merely 


17 McGlothlin, of. cit., p. 154. cf. E. B. Underhill, Confessions of Faith. 
London, 1854, p. 159. Quoted in J. J. Goadby, Bye-Paths in Baptist History, 
New York (no date, 18807), p. 193. 

18 [bid., p. 89. : 

19 Minutes of the General Assembly, p. Xxxi. : 

20 History of British Baptists, p. 93; Goadby, op. cit., p. 87. 
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delegates appointed by individual churches to represent them at 
their yearly County Associations.” #4 


Nor were they like the “messengers” present-day Baptists send as dele- 
gates to a council meeting. The “Orthodox Creed” says, 


“The officers appointed by Christ, to be chosen by His church 
are . . Bishops or Messengers, Elders or Pastors, and 
Deacons or Overseers.” # 


Evidently this confession felt no compunction about equating bishops 
and messengers for in function they seemed to be so. 


“The procedure in election and ordination (of messengers) was 
set forth in 1711, consequent upon a resolution of the Kentish 
Association that normally only a Messenger could ordain either 
Deacons or Elders—and evidently much more, Messengers—but 
if none were available, several Elders (not a single Elder) could 
ordain Deacons and Elders. The influence of the Established 
Church seems quite as potent here as Scripture.” #8 


An example of a messenger ordaining is found in the General As- 
sembly Minutes, in which a Messenger is sent by the Assembly to 
ordain an elder or elders.2* Similarly their power within churches is 
shown, “It is agreed that the administration of the Lord’s Supper be- 
longs only to the Messengers of the Churches in General, or the Elder 
of the Church in particular.*® 


B. Who are ordained 
1. Messengers 


The Confession of 1651 does not designate them by name nor does 
it show that any differentiation of office was made among the gifted 
men, “appointed or set apart to attend upon the preaching of the 
word.” #6 However, in 1653 the church in Westby sent a letter to the 
Fenstanton church asking for specific information as to the commission 
borne by John Lupton and Joseph Wright, both of whom were styled 
“messengers.” ®? Evidently the office is a recognized thing for it is 


21 Goadby, op. cit., p. 230. 

22 McGlothlin, op. ‘cit, pp. 146-147 (1678). It is quite definite as to the Divine 
Institution of messengers. 

23 Minutes of the General Assembly, pp. xxix, xxx, and xxvii. 

24 Minutes of the General Assembly, p. 66 (170 0). 

25 Minutes of the General Assembly, p. 67 (1700). 

26 Tbid., p. xxviii. 

27 [bid., p. xxviii. See E. B. Underhill, Records of the Churches of Christ 
Gathered at Fenstanton, Warboys, and Hexham. London, 1854, p. 60. 
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not this that is questioned but the particular commission.2® The letter 
of the Westby church was signed by Thomas Williams, Messenger, 
John Alleine, Pastor, and others.2® In the Fenstanton Records the 
early messengers were of the type which may be called “admonishing 
messengers” to distinguish them from the second variety of “church- 
founding messengers.” These admonishing messengers were appoint- 
ed and reappointed from time to time to see, to visit, and to admonish 
various members to leave off evil ways of living; drunkenness being 
first among such failings. These messengers had power to excom- 
municate a man or woman if he were non-amenable and unrepentant. 
They made use of this power.®? 


“We did deliver them unto Satan, declaring that the church 
would have no communion with them.” * 


At first messengers had a separate commission for each journey; 
but shortly, men with a special aptitude for evangelization were ap- 
pointed to that particular task. The messenger was usually then or- 
dained.** In the Fenstanton Church, Henry Denne a former admon- 
ishing messenger was so set apart (1653). 


“Henry Denne was chosen and ordained by the laying on of 
hands, a messenger to divulge the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 54 


Though evangelization was the chief purpose of messengers, there 
followed from it the task “for organizing new communities and coun- 
selling them in their early days.” ®® An example of church founding 
may be seen in the opening pages of the records of the Hexham 
Church, 


“Tn the name of the Lord Christ, I came to Hexham .. . 
in. se lool 7. . and-. . . the seventh month following 
(1652), after serious consideration and some gospel preparation, 


28 Minutes of the General Assembly, p. xxviii. 

29 Fenstanton Records, p. 61. 

30 Fenstanton Records, pp. 15, 20, 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 34, 38, 40, 47, 48, 49, 
54, 58, etc. 

31 [bid., pp. 59, 60. 

32 History of the British Baptists, p. 88, and as we have shown above. We also 
cite a case where a general assembly sent two elders (acting as admonishing 
messengers) to excommunicate two elders, who had gone over to the Quakers, 
Fenstanton Records, pp. 141, 144-146. ; “ 

33 Fenstanton Records, p. 201. The Hexham church ordained a man a min- 
ister and their messenger to Scotland. ; ; 

84 Tbid., p. 72. cf. p. 98, “It shall not be lawful for any person to make it their 
sole business to go from place to place to preach, except they be sent by the 
congregation.” (1654.) F 

35 History of British Baptists, p. 88. 
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a living temple began of these living stones: . . . Thomas 
Tillam, minister, and a messenger of one of the seven churches 
in London, did administer the holy ordinance of Baptism 

to . ..« (names follow).” 


Because one church alone could hardly afford to support a messenger 
he became a regular officer of a group of churches.*” 


As we have seen, messengers had a considerable power and from 
the location of their names in lists of signatures it can be seen they 
took precedence over elders.38 Their growing power aroused opposi- 
tion and made for ultimate change in their character. For as the 1677 
Calvinistic Confession shows, there was considerable opposition. 


“Messengers assembled are not entrusted with any church pow- 
er properly so called, or with any jurisdiction over the churches 
themselves.” 99 


Thomas Grantham in his Christianismus Primitivus describes the 
duties of messengers as including preaching the gospel, strengthening 
pastors and churches. He allows messengers jurisdiction only in those 
churches which they planted or which appointed them. 


“He denies them any superintendence over elders, denies them 
the sole right of ordination, and places each under the discipline 
of the church whereof he is a member. The treatise indicates 
there is opposition to the office.” *° 


Goadby terms this situation an episcopacy, a presbytery, and an in- 
quisition all in one. When churches were weak and scattered, mes- 
sengers functioned well, but the growth of churches and an improved 
ministry made for the change of the messenger’s office and function. 
By the turn of the century (1698) there was evidence that the messen- 
ger was becoming more of a superintendent of existing churches than 
a founder of new ones.* 


2. Pastors, Elders, Ministers; and Deacons 


In general the words pastor and elder are used interchangeably to 
designate the man in charge of the church; while minister is used to 


36 Fenstanton Records, p. 289. 

37 History of the British Baptists, p. 88. 

38 Minutes of the General Assembly, p. xxviii. 
39 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 268. 

40 Minutes of the General Assembly, p. xxviii. 
41 Goadby, op. cit., pp. 233-234. 

#2 History of British Baptists, p. 172. 
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designate other preaching members of the church.*? The churches 
during the time of the Stuarts, both General and Particular had a 
plurality of preachers.** This is shown in the confessions of 1644, 
1656, 1660, 1677, 1678, and 1691. 

The setting apart of elders and deacons by fasting, prayer, and the 
laying on of hands was stipulated for elders and deacons in the Am- 
sterdam Confession. But in the two Calvinistic Confessions of 1644 
and 1646 respectively, mention of such means was not made. It will 
be recalled that laying on of hands was a distinctive General Baptist 
practice which even the baptized follower underwent. The 1651 Con- 
fession mentions that fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands should 
be used, “for the ordaining of servants or officers to attend about the 
service of God.” *® The 1656 Confession says, 

“The church . . . may from among themselves make choice 
of such members, as are fitly qualified by Christ, and approve and 
ordain such by fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands.” *@ 

The Standard Confession makes almost the same stipulations for 
the procedure in ordaining elders mentioning fasting, prayer, and the 
laying on of hands.*? Deacons, however, it mentions, should be 
“chosen and ordained by the church by prayer and the laying on of 
hands.” The Confession of 1677 makes the same stipulations con- 
cerning elders and deacons.** The General Baptist Confessions of 
1678 and 1691 respectively, insist that the candidate be chosen to 
the office by the church and set apart by fasting, prayer, and the im- 
position of hands.*® The Confession of 1678 states that deacons should 
be chosen and ordained, but does not signify the procedure. The Con- 
fession of 1691 mentions that deacons be set apart by prayer and the 
imposition of hands. 

The statement of the New Connection (1770), and that of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ireland (1888, when the General and 


43 Tbid., p. 200. , John Ward .. . had been called to the ministry, not the 
pastorate. . . .” cf. Minutes of the General Assembly, “The church looked 
for suitable te! to exercise their gift in preaching . . . ministers, to 


preach but not to administer the sacraments,” p. xxxii. 
44 Goadby, op. cit., p. 219. 
45 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 108. 
46 Crosby, op. cit., I, ‘appendix, jy shee 
47 ager op. cit., p. 53 (1660). 
48 [bid., ‘ 
49 Thid., a 7046, 147; and Crosby, op. cit., IV, appendix, p. 32. 
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Calvinistic Baptists joined forces), make no mention of councils, as- 
semblies, or the procedure in setting apart of elders and deacons. 


Cs Ordination Procedure 


In the ordination procedure of setting apart elders we have found 
the words fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands frequently repeated. 
Prayer, and the laying on of hands scarcely needs an explanation ex- 
cept to repeat that among the General Baptists the imposition of hands 
was practiced on all those who were baptized. The Minutes of the 
Amersham Church clearly indicate this.6 Among the General Bap- 
tists both elders and deacons during ordination came under hands. 
Calvinistic Baptists, while allowing it for elders were less willing to 
permit it for deacons. The classic illustration of this is found in the 
Broadmead Records when in 1680 the pastor refused to allow the 
imposition of hands in the ordaining of two deacons,™ but fasting was 
used in the setting apart of the deacon, as well as of three deacon- 
esses.°2 Among the Baptists in general only prayer and hands were 
used in the ordaining procedure for deacons. We judge this from the 
silence of various records on the fasting reference, whereas the other 
two are specifically mentioned.®* Naturally when a deacon was or- 
dained at the same time as an elder, or messenger the fasting would 
include the deacon. 

This brings up an interesting point regarding the fasting stipulation. 
It refers to the congregation not to the candidate. Congregational 
fasting was common in the seventeenth century among the Baptists.5 
National fasts were participated in by Baptists,5® as well as fasts for 
healing dissensions, easement of evil conditions and such.” A refer- 
ence in the Amersham Minutes makes this clear, 


“That day the church did keep a day of fasting with prayer 
from 6 in the morn to 6 in the evening as they do believe is the 
duty of all that keep a day and as they agree together.” ®8 


50 McGlothlin, op. cit., pp. 164, 291. 

51 W. T. Whitley, The Church Books of Ford and Amersham. London, 1912, 
pp. 242-248. 

52 Goadby, op. cit., p. 238. 

53 Tbid., p. 240. 

54 Fenstanton Records, p. 190 (1656) ; and Ford and Amersham, p. 207. 

55 Goadby, op. cit., pp. 287-289. 

56 Ford and Amersham, p. 12 (1692); p. 48 (1704). 

57 [bid. (Ford church), pp. 12, 48, 50, 68, 77, 88, 93, 100, 120, 153, and 160; 
(Amersham church) pp. 204, 205, 211, 221, and 223. Minutes of the General 
Assembly, pp. 114, 118, 124, 125, 135, and 139. 

58 Ford and Amersham, pp. 211-212. 
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The reference to fasting, prayer, and the laying on of hands takes 
on a different significance, when fasting is seen as a regular church 
practice. Instances of church fasting for the ordination of messengers 
and elders follow. In the Fenstanton Church they ordained a mes- 
senger. 

“A fast was observed, with prayer to Almighty God for wisdom 


and discretion ; after which Henry Denne was chosen and ordained 
by the laying on of hands.” 5° 


In electing new pastors and deacons the Ford Church practiced fast- 
ing (1739). In electing an elder, the Amersham Church (1678) 
practiced congregational fasting.® 

It may be seen likewise that fasting was not always practiced in 
ordaining elders, for from time to time the records will omit any men- 
tion of fasting. A case of this is found in the Fenstanton Records 
when two messengers ordain two men previously elected by the con- 
gregation. In this case it is evident that the ordaining is the actual 
setting apart. They questioned the congregation as to how the can- 
didates had been elected, and being satisfied, proceeded to ordain them, 
“after which we ordained them by the ordinance of laying on of hands 
and prayer.” ® Another illustration comes from the Warboys Church, 


“A choice of elders and deacons was made by the brethern here. 
Two elders were chosen, viz.: William Dunn and Thomas Chap- 
man; and two deacons were chosen, viz.: Richard Hawkins and 
John Stokly. And these elders and deacons were ordained by the 
laying on of hands, by John Denne and Edward Mayle, elders and 
overseers of Stanton, who were appointed to do it by a council at 
Cambridge.” ® 


Congregational fasting as time went on died out so that at the pres- 
ent time it is little heard of. The index of Whitley’s History of the 
British Baptists, has no reference to it. Another custom once widely 
used and now fallen into disuse is the imposition of hands on those 


baptized.® 
[To be continued ] 


59 Fenstanton Records, p. 72. cf. also p. 291 (Hexham Church). 

60 Ford and Amersham, pp. 180-181. 

61 [bid., p. 215. cf. Goadby, op. cit., p. 183. 

62 Fenstanton Records, p. 157 (1655). 

63 Tbid., p. 272. 

64 Goadby, op. cit., p. 287. “As far as we know, the custom has now fallen 
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A DELAYED PUBLICATION 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 


Nn the month of July, 1934, there was published another volume in 
I the American Commentary, parts of which series have been ap- 
pearing for many years. The series is sponsored by the American 
Baptist Publication Society. The volume in question is that on the 
Psalms and carries as the author’s name that of George Ricker Berry, 
Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literature in the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. With the volume and its contents we are 
not here immediately concerned, except to say that it conforms in 
general with the purpose of the entire series and that in the main it 
compares favorably with the best work in other volumes in the publi- 
cation. . 

This brief article is written with another purpose, namely, that of 
rectifying, so far as may be, something that seems much like an in- 
justice to the author. : 

The facts are as follows. Originally the Commentary on the Psalms 
was assigned to the late Professor Osgood of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. Due to some misunderstanding as to the method and scope 
of the commentary Dr. Osgood relinquished the assignment and Dr. 
George E. Merrill, President of Colgate University, was asked to as- 
sume responsibility for the volume. For a brief time before the death 
of President Merrill, Dr. Berry assisted him, chiefly in the preparation 
of linguistic notes. When Dr. Merrill died in 1908 less than one third 
of the work was completed. At that time Dr. Berry was asked and 
consented to carry the work to its completion, using the work of his 
predecessor as far as possible. In February, 1916, the new commenta- 
tor wrote to the then Book Editor of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, informing him that the manuscript was nearly ready and 
asking as to the prospect of early publication. A suggestion was made 
that if early publication was not planned, the completion of the com- 
mentary would be delayed until such publication was in prospect. A 
speedy reply informed him that the Society wished the manuscript to 
be completed and forwarded as soon as possible. 

The manuscript was sent to the publishers in January, 1917, and 
late in July of that year was returned to the author with a request 
for a condensation of the material. In December, 1917, the revised 
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and shortened copy was sent to the Society. In the spring of 1920 
Dr. Berry asked for the return of the manuscript in order that it 
might be revised and brought up to date. Agreement was reached 
to make those changes in galley proof, as the publishers wished to 
set up the work at once. The galley was sent and revised from Feb- 
ruary to September, 1923. Over two months later Professor Berry 
was informed that the publication would be hurried along. 

In response to frequent inquiries a reply was sent on October 23, 
1925, by the Book Editor to the effect that it was not possible to tell 
just when the volume would be published. In reply to a protest by 
the author against delay, assurance came in the following month that 
the work would be issued as soon as possible, in connection with three 
other volumes already in type. In June of the following year, 1926, 
Dr. Berry was informed that it was impossible to say when his work 
would be published. Two and a half years later, in December, 1928, 
Dr. Berry wrote asking for the privilege of revision, at least to the 
extent of adding “several pages of addenda, giving notes on specific 
points through the body of the work.” The author suggested that 
this was an imperative minimum of revision. In January, 1929, the 
Book Editor stated that the publishers would incorporate pages em- 
bodying new material. Since shortly after that date the author had 
no further word concerning the commentary until its sudden appear- 
ance during the year just past. 

Early in his work on the Psalms Dr. Berry had insisted that the 


composite character of the work be recognized and that a prefatory . 


note be inserted, stating the share of President Merrill in the volume. 
The request was granted by the publishers and such a note was pre- 
pared and sent. Later when the galley proof was sent, the insistence 
was renewed and the insertion promised. In the published volume 
no recognition of these matters is to be found and Dr. Berry is given 
the responsibility for the entire work. 

In these three important matters, the failure to indicate President 
Merrill’s part in the commentary, the delay in publication, and the 
publication without final revision at least to the extent of inclusion of 
addenda, the author of the major part of the book might well be par- 
doned if he felt that he had ground for protest in the interest of fair 
and considerate treatment of authors. 
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PROFESSOR CROSS PUBLISHES “THE IDEAL 
OF A HOME”? 


Frank O. Erp 


9 Pee Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, using his studies of the Hebrew fam- 
ily as a background, has given us a book for today’s young people. 
Dr. Cross discusses briefly and constructively several of the more sig- 
nificant sex problems of young people and young married people with 
a touch that is delicate but incisive. Some of the chapter headings 
will suggest the scope of the treatment: The Relation of the Sexes 
as Holy; Chastity the Way of Satisfaction; Women Given Equality ; 
The Objectives of Marriage. “Homes,” says the author, “have never 
been easily created. . . . A one-room cabin presents no more hope- 
ful basis for a home than a one-room refuge in a boarding-house.” 
“A respect for human personality and a sense of God in the world 
are basic in the ideal of the home.” Asceticism “is quite as fatal to 
happiness” as “to abandon one’s self to the appetites.” 


In the chapter on “Women Given Equality,” Dr. Cross calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in virtually all realms of living women have suc- 
cessfully asserted their right to equal status. The marriage service of 
the Episcopal Church has made a “feeble gesture” of recognition of 
this fact in the long-overdue deletion of the word “obey,” and in the 
removal of the “questionable prayer that the two parties might live 
together as Isaac and Rebekah of old.” 

At this point the author presents a new marriage service. Four 
points in this are especially challenging. First, there is the question 
to the families of the bride and groom: “We ask of these two fami- 
lies here present, out of which this man and this woman come, whether 
they do . . . register their approval of this union.” Second, we 
notice that the vows are not merely identical but are to be taken si- 
multaneously : 

“Do you freely, and with holy and fixed intent, give assent to these 
obligations and privileges of wedlock : 

To love each other, body, mind, and spirit, in due regard of per- 
sonality, mood, and bodily health; 


1By Earle Bennett Cross. Providence: The Roger Williams Press, 1934. 
Pp. 96, $1.00. 
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To create a home which shall contribute Christian cheer to the com- 
munity, and promote every good for the children who shall complete 
the holy circle; . . .” and so forth. 

Then, third, there comes the common prayer of the bride and groom, 
repeated after the minister in unison: 


“In Thy presence, O God, 

Who didst create us, 

We do hereby take upon ourselves 
To perform the agreement, 

To which we have just given assent. 
We do promise to live henceforth 
With one common purpose, 


39 


and so on. 


And fourth, the ring ceremony implies a ring for each, and the 
repetition of the words of the ring service is by the groom and bride in 
unison. 

The reviewer regards this marriage service as the most original con- 
tribution of the book. It is a definite attempt to organize into the 
marriage service the element of equality between the man and woman, 
and also to emphasize the Christian character of the marriage vow. 
It would probably have been quite outside the purpose of this book 
to raise the question whether there should not be a civil marriage cere- 
mony entirely apart from the religious ceremony. While nonreligious 
persons have every right to marry, it seems more than questionable 
that they go through such a service as this. 

This is a book for personal reading and for study class groups and 
would be excellent as a gift to young people looking forward to mar- 
riage. 

The book may be had of the author or publisher. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. W. O. E. Oester- 
ley, and T. H. Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. Pp. xv-+ 433. Bibliography, Index, Index of modern au- 
thors. $4.00. 


This latest introduction to the books of the Old Testament is more 
ample than other more recent introductions in English. Considerable 
attention is given to the historical backgrounds of the books. The 
treatment of questions on which there is a difference of opinion among 
scholars is very fair, that is to say the authors attempt to present the 
conclusion which is neither too radical nor too conservative. As an 
example there is in the treatment of the Psalms a reaction against the 
extreme position of those scholars who have argued that the Psalter 
is “the hymnbook of the second temple” in the sense that there are 
none but products of the post-exilic period in the book. These authors 
conclude that “while the great majority of the psalms must be regarded 
as post-exilic there is an appreciable number which should be assigned 
to some period before the exile.” In this they are following the more 
recent trend among scholars in general. 

This volume will meet a real need, and will serve teachers and stu- 
dents of the Old Testament excellently. 

baat 5 toe Wp 


God and the Social Process. A new study in Hebrew history. Louis 
Wallis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. vii-- 
So3—, $2.00: 


This volume sets forth the thesis which has already been enunciated 
by the author in previous works. One of these was the historical novel 
entitled, “By the Waters of Babylon.” In the present volume the 
thesis is treated in the fashion of the scholars. Mr. Wallis views the 
history of the Hebrews in Canaan as a struggle between the theory 
which they had brought with them out of the desert, and the Canaan- 
ite, or Amorite, principle of land ownership. The former, which Mr. 
Wallis calls the mishpat theory, held all land to be common property, 
and was bitterly opposed to the system of tenantry with all its at- 
tendant evils. Most of the writing prophets were sympathizers with, 
and exponents of, the mishpat idea. They attacked the selfishness and 
exclusiveness and exclusiveness of landlords, and denounced the sys- 
tem of private property in land as out of accord with the true religion 
of Jahweh. The exposition of the history of the Hebrews which 
clothes the author’s thesis is a very worthy product. 

LNs ai, 
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Biblical Backgrounds. J. McKee Adams. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1934. Pp. 482. $3.75. 


The author of this work is Professor of Biblical Introduction in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville. Thus it is natu- 
ral that he should dedicate it to Professor Sampey and Professor 
Robertson of that institution. The volume is fairly large and covers 
in a way the historical backgrounds of the Old and New Testaments 
from the geographical and political points of view. There is a great 
deal of material compressed into the pages of the book, much of it 
interesting, little of it new, some of it not of great importance in bib- 
lical interpretation. The author has been diligent in gathering infor- 
mation and has made many immediate contacts with the countries con- 
cerned as they now are. The work is rather copiously illustrated by 
means of maps and reproductions of photographs. The maps will 
prove useful as maps go, but the photographs are modern and in many 
cases can give but a poor representation of biblical sites as they were. 

The weakness of the book is its externality—its failure to bring 
the material it uses into contact with the vital phases of the history 
even from its geographical side. It seems a long journey through its 
pages for what one gets at the end. Perhaps, however, parts of the 
journey should be taken more frequently than they are. Disputed 
questions are too often dismissed by assumptive phrases and where 
theological or vital historical interests emerge the attitude is invariably 
traditional. As a handbook for reference to certain external phases 
of Christianity’s environment and early development the book has a 
place, but one wonders whether or not it will be commensurate to its 
size or to the labor of production. 

E,W P: 


The Story of Jesus. Basil Mathews. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1934. Pp. 224. $1.50. 

Those who are familiar with the author’s A Life of Jesus will be 
conversant with the method and the general attitude of this volume. 
It bears a sub-title “A Book for Young People,” and this is the justi- 
fication for much that is in the book and for much that is not in the 
book. There are, however, groups of inquiring young people, inter- 
ested in Jesus of Nazareth, who will not find much help for their 
questionings here. In fact many of the matters which trouble them 
are ignored or treated in a traditional way. 

Nevertheless, there are values in the work. The author has first 
hand knowledge of the geographical background of Jesus and a deft 
touch which uses that knowledge in an attractive manner. Thus many 
of the scenes of the gospel story of Jesus are made vivid and compel- 
ling. As an uncritical story of the career of Jesus produced by an 
interweaving of material from the four gospels it will serve, and serve 
well, those who wish to have such a story. But as a help in under- 
standing the Jesus of history as distinguished from interpretations of 
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Him it does not go far. If it should stimulate in its readers a desire 
to study further the great person at its center and the times in which 
He lived it will be a useful book... 

E. -WaP; 


Christianity and Social Progress. Shailer Mathews. New York: 
Harpers, 1934. Pp. viii+221. $2.00. 


This expansion of The Barrows Lectures for 1933-1934 appears as 
a volume in Living Issues in Religion, edited by Dr. Miles H. Krum- 
bine. Interpreting religion as a type of social behavior and Christian- 
ity as a social behavior in an environment known as Western civiliza- 
tion, Dr. Mathews examines successively the moral nature of the 
Christian religion, its relation to the individual, to group morality, to 
economics, and to internationalism. The general tone is historical 
rather than apologetic, thereby challenging Indian students of religion 
to approach their own religions in a similar way. 

The discussion is always interesting and thought-provoking and 
often exciting. As an antidote to numerous current religious fads, 
these lectures should prove significant. As a correction of loose claims 
by the average Christian, they summon all to social repentance. Be- 
fore preaching that sermon on how Christianity elevated woman, read 
pages 121-126. To one still so naive as to assume that the presence 
of Christian idealism must modify political policy, the perusal of pages 
193-196 is recommended. Rejecting economic determinism once more, 
Dr. Mathews regards the participation of Christianity in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization as threefold: 1. Christianity has been 
a ferment rather than an initiator of change; 2. Christianity has em- 
phasized the supremacy of personal and moral values; 3. The mission 
of Christianity is to produce individuals and groups capable of giving 
moral direction to the forces of social reconstruction and to oppose all 
forces lowering the “personal worth of the individual.” 

Cr Ha, 


Catholics, Jews and Protestants. C. E. Silecox and G. M. Fisher. New 
York: Harpers, 1934. Pp. xvit+369. $2.50. 


In spite of readily discoverable superficialities and inconsistencies, 
this discussion of the relation between Catholic, Jew, and Protestant 
in the United States and Canada must be judged among the best stud- 
ies in the field. Those observing lack of unity should recall that chap- 
ters IV and IX were written by Mr. Fisher. Of not the least impor- 
tance in the investigation are Appendix A on Birth Control and Ap- 
pendix B on Crime, Insanity and Religious Affiliation. For a discus- 
sion on birth control to omit the papal encyclical on marriage appears 
rather unpardonable, particularly when it is recalled that the pro- 
nouncement was in reality concerned with a situation in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The statement regarding text-books and activities by children incit- 
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ing to religious prejudice referred to on pages 309f can hardly be har- 
monized with Mr. Silcox’s generalization on page 354. Moreover, 
after making the “social significance of religious differences” funda- 
mental through the eloquent pages of the introduction and by citation 
of actual instances, Mr. Silcox should not have ignored the conse- 
quences of Professor Thompson’s unpublished study, completed early 
in 1934, of “allusions to the Jews in the curricular material published 
by six of the large Protestant bodies.” Apparently the results of that 
study were not completely to the advantage of these Protestant groups, 
since 


“such unjust or mistaken points as are discovered are being 
privately called to the attention of the respective editors etc.” 


(p. 310.) 


Mr. Fisher pleads for a similar revision of religious textbooks of 
“all three faiths and also in those of the public schools.” 

That such a significant contribution to the relations between Ameri- 
can Catholics, Jews and Protestants should be published without an 
index is very much to be regretted. 

CLHSM: 


The Protestant Church as a Social Institution. H. Paul Douglass and 
Edmund deS. Brunner. New York: Harpers, 1935. Pp. xv-+ 
368. 19 tables; 45 charts; 5 page index; 7 page exact biblio- 
graphical reference list. $2.50. 


It can no longer be said that there is no dependable and scientific 
study of American Protestantism in print. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research up to July, 1934, carried out 48 research projects 
requiring 78 volumes in final printed form. Forty of these investiga- 
tions were concerned with the social expression of religion. The pres- 
ent volume is a summarizing interpretation of the data thus gathered. 
If every intelligent minister were to read it, Protestantism might sub- 
stitute facts for the annual guesses. 

The percent of educated ministers has been in continuous decline 
since 1710. In 1926, 44.9 percent of ministers in 21 denominations 
studied had neither college nor seminary training. In the Northern 
Baptist Convention, less than 40 percent ; in the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention less than 20 percent of the ministers have both college and 
seminary training. Ministers still devote some 20 percent of their 
time to pastoral duties. The fourteen points of the professional life 
of the minister are: 1. Worship; 2. Preaching; 3. Pastoral duties; 
4. Administration; 5. General cultural pursuits; 6. Pedagogy; 7. Ad- 
dresses ; 8. Civic duties; 9. Clerical work; 10. Professional work, e.g., 
athletic coach, choir director; 11. Group leadership; 12. Mechanical 
work, e.g., repair of automobile; 13. Attendance at meetings; 14. 
Social functions. 

Rural week-day religious education is retarding, for in 1924 one 
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rural church in six was cooperating, while in 1930 the ratio had 
dropped to one in twelve! Of 1881 urban Sunday Schools sampled, 
49 percent were stationary or declining. In urban Sunday Schools 10 
percent enrolled are under six years of age; 40 percent, between seven 
and fourteen years of age; only 20 percent between fifteen and twenty- 
one years of age; and 25 percent adults. The Sunday School enroll- 
ment falls one-sixth short of that of the public schools, but since this 
total includes the adult load and only 60 percent of the enrolled pupils 
attend urban Sunday Schools, it follows that not more than 30 percent 
of the Protestant youth in the United States under eighteen years of 
age is reached by the educational program of the Protestant churches. 

While the publication of religious books at present represents a con- 
siderable recovery from the lows of the after-the-war period, the ratio 
of religious articles in twenty-one American magazines is at a new 
low for the century. In 1932, some 1000 urban churches classified 
themselves as 16 percent fundamentalist; 48 percent conservative; 34 
percent liberal; 2 percent, radical! But what of the more than 200,000 
other churches? 

The case for the probability of church union is rather hopefully 
stated. The unity of Protestant Christianity is not as remote as usual- 
ly assumed. Eight demonstrable elements in the process are: 1. A 
deeply-rooted historical trend; 2. Agreement with American traits; 
3. Increasing disappearance of former denominational antipathies; 4. 
Various trends facing toward unity; 5. Extensive partial integrations ; 
6. The majority of the religious population is practical in its interpre- 
tation of union; 7. Even theological and ecclesiastical thinking shows 
more agreements than disagreements; 8. Favorable convictions and 
attitudes form the background of these elements. Das walte Gott! 

This investigation should summon American Protestantism not only 
to self-examination but also to courageous advance upon all fronts. 
It should become the text-book of adult Sunday-School classes the 
country over. 


GHsM: 


The Urban Organization of Protestantism. W.C. Hallenbeck. New 
York: Harpers, 1934. Pp. 285. $1.50. 


This volume is published as the result of investigations carried on 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research, and is a companion 
volume to Ross W. Sanderson’s “The Strategy of City Church Plan- 
ning.” It deals, as its title implies, with the denominational city so- 
cieties which now operate in our major American cities. Based upon 
case studies of selected societies, it outlines their histories, activities, 
relationships, financial status, staffs and organizations, and achieve- 
ments. Ina second section, on “Interpretation,” it outlines their prob- 
lems and attempts to outline the philosophy behind their work, and 
to forecast their future. The statistical results are included in a valu- 
able appendix. 
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The book will be very valuable reading for secretaries of city so- 
cieties or church federations; it will be decidedly suggestive for min- 
isters connected with city societies on various committees, and useful 
for ministers and laymen in all our city churches. 

It is obviously more valuable as a compendium of information as 
to what is being done, than as a creative guide as to what should be 
undertaken, though somewhat suggestive in this latter area. 

As Wate 


The Rediscovery of John Wesley. George Croft Cell. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Pp. xviii+420. Index of 
names. $2.50. 

The Professor of Historical Theology in Boston University, a col- 
league of the brilliant Edgar Sheffield Brightman, after twenty-five 
years of reading in the primary and secondary sources of Wesley lit- 
erature, informs the world that the founder of Methodism was not a 
mystic and a Catholic but an opponent of mysticism and at heart a 
Calvinist. Issues have been raised which will be debated for some 
time to come. 

The author leaves no one in doubt that he has mastered his subject: 
“the conception of the problem in this monograph has no predecessors. 
: It was not the custom of the best writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to litter their discussions with continual references to other 
writers until their books had degenerated into a series of book re- 
views.” Yet this volume is filled with quotations and sometimes long 
excerpts, in at least one instance covering more than a page. The 
discussion would have been vastly strengthened by at least doubling 
the supporting source passages. 

The tone occasionally becomes that of special pleading and one won- 
ders what is Wesley and what is Cell. For example, no source refer- 
ences are offered for counts three and four of the indictment of mysti- 
cism. Must the reader take it on faith? 

Moreover, a statement concerning Wesley may become a point of 
departure for an attack upon a current hypothesis such as the theory 
of a finite God or irritating liberalism: 


“« . . a religion, sunk in cosmology and thereby driven, if 
the logic is good, to the doctrine of a finite God, is for practical 
religious purposes simply good for nothing.” 

“Wesley’s spiritual insight told him that any theory as to the 
origin of evil which terminates in the doctrine of a finite God is 
irreconcilable with the Christian faith.” 


The very valuable description of Wesley’s economic views, pp. 363— 
414, would have been enriched by consideration of the discriminating 
studies of H. G. Wood and certainly should have faced the criticism 
of the Weber hypothesis by H. M. Robertson in his “Aspects of the 
Rise of Economic Individualism.” 
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Note 13, page 400, puzzles after several readings. 
The analysis of chapters, pages xiii to xviii, more than atones for 
lack of subject index. 
\ Cori: 


Realistic Theology. Walter Marshall Horton. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1934. Pp. x+207. $2.00. 

The volume under review presents a series of lectures delivered at 
the Andover-Newton Theological School on the Stephen Greene Foun- 
dation. The work, which is dedicated to John Bennett, may be regard- 
ed, its author tells us, as an answer to Bennett’s searching question in 
The Christian Century, “After Liberalism—What?” The two are 
agreed that liberalism, as a system of theology, has collapsed; but they 
are agreed that liberalism “stood for precious truths and values which 
must not be allowed to die.” Horton says that, with Reinhold Niebuhr, 
he finds himself driven by the exigencies of realistic thinking in our 
time “politically to the left, theologically to the right.” Thus he seems 
to be saying that he views both social radicalism and Christian ortho- 
doxy sympathetically. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, this volume is an important contri- 
bution to liberal religious thinking. The realistic approach which it 
attempts is nowhere closely defined, and one is left somewhat in doubt 
after all as to what religious realism is. It may well be questioned, 
moreover, whether liberalism ever possessed, or can possess, stich a 
“system” of theology as the author’s criticism assumes. That liberal- 
ism has developed more or less clearly outlined theologies need not be 
doubted, but that it has ever had a single system which was generally 
recognized and agreed upon is very much to be questioned. It may, 
furthermore, be questioned whether liberalism is passing—witness Mr. 
Horton’s book; for, although it inclines to the theological right, it af- 
fords small comfort to those who wish to see fundamentalism vindi- 
cated. These chapters attempt a significant but essentially liberal re- 
interpretation and revitalization of older theological rubrics. They il- 
lustrate both the values and the limitations which attach to every effort 
to carry new wine in old bottles, to incorporate new meanings in an- 
cient frames of reference. While the superficial reader might easily 
assume that he has here the old familiar doctrine of original sin, the 
ancient ecclesiastical conception of the church, the familiar “plan” of 
salvation, such is not the case. This is distinctly theology on trek, 
theology in quest of greater reality, and, for that very reason, theology 
very much alive. Like everything on trek, however, it is in unstable 
equilibrium. 

Hb. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh. C.F. Andrews. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1934. Pp. xvi+205. $2.00. 

C. F. Andrews, interpreter of Gandhi to the West, now turns his 

attention to the Indian Christian mystic, Sadhu Sundar Singh, whose 
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disappearance from the road to Tibet some time early in the summer of 
1929, is an unsolved mystery. Andrews knew the Sadhu intimately for 
many years. What he here presents is rather a memoir than a biog- 
raphy. At the same time, it affords an excellent insight into the life 
and career of this outstanding Indian Christian, who deeply impressed 
both his Indian Christian compatriots and wider circles of the West. 
It is a loving witness to the transparent Christ-likeness of his friend, 
who none the less was a type not easily appreciated or understood by 
our more matter-of-fact western Christian community. 
reeks 


Divine White Right. Trevor Bowen. New York: Harpers, 1934. 
Pp. xv-+ 310. $1.75. 


This comprehensive story of the Negro problem from 1619 to the 
present situation is on the whole a balanced narrative, offering many 
constructive suggestions for the alleviation of race hatred. If read in 
connection with Virginius Dabney’s Liberalism in the South, it would 
provide the minister with sufficient data to answer most questions aris- 
ing out of white-negro relationships intelligently. It is well documented 
but does not have an index. Mode’s Sourcebook and Bibliographical 
Guide for American Church History is conspicuous by its absence upon 
page xii. 

Cart he 


Modern Man’s Worship. B. E. Meland. New York: Harpers, 1935. 
Pp. 317. $2.50. 


This book constitutes a splendid contribution to our modern litera- 
ture on contemporary worship. It is serious, scholarly and scientific. 
It also evidences a profound grasp of the great mystical or apprecia- 
tive side of life. Dr. Meland, of Central College, Fayette, Missouri, 
is not only discussing here various evidences of a new realization of 
the importance of and the necessity for worship as shown in American 
and European Protestant and Catholic church practice, but he goes 
beyond this in an attempt to outline a basic philosophy of life in which 
worship can root itself. This he calls ““A Search for Reality in Re- 
ligion.” 

He contends that our main difficulty is not with the technique of 
worship either in psychology, artistic environment, or even dramatic 
power, though he claims that one of the real problems in Protestant 
worship is to find a “basic theme with which to objectify worship, a 
theme which will lend itself to dramatization and around which human 
emotions will spontaneously gather and respond. It must be profound 
enough to evoke deep feeling, urgent enough to arouse spirited re- 
sponse, vivid enough to focus minds and hearts intelligibly ; but above 
all it must be genuine enough to inspire full and hearty commitment.” 


It is to the last-named need, however, that the book largely dedi- 
cates itself. The author attributes his original interest in worship to 
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his stimulating contact with Rudolph Otto and Friederich Heiler of 
the University of Marburg, but his close relationship to Professor 
Wieman and his confreres of the University of Chicago is acknowl- 
edged and is clear throughout the book. 

Dr. Meland, in his search for a philosophy that gives a basic reality 
on which the structure of sincere worship can rise, develops a concept 
which he calls “mystical naturalism”; “natural in the sense that I take 
the universe, described by the sciences as the natural home of man, 
and the environment in which he must fulfill his life; mystical in the 
sense that I affirm the possibility of having religious relations with the 
cosmic phase of man’s world.” These two sides of his thesis are de- 
veloped at length in Parts II and III. He attributes the low ebb of 
religious vitality, not to our abandonment of the religious doctrines of 
the past, but to such a hesitant clinging to them after we reject them 
that we cannot turn wholeheartedly to new insights in which we can 
find reality. ‘No one,” he says, “can be really religious until he can 
move affirmatively in the direction of reality.” He abandons all ideas 
of the supernatural, and says that his answer as to “how the modern 
worship may recover awareness of reality” is “that it will come through 
honest adjustment to the universe which has given us life—we must 
acknowledge ourselves creatures of earth, whose air we breathe, by 
whose herbs we are nourished, and by whose water we are refreshed. 
Once man has discerned that he is a real child of earth, he will find 
himself falling naturally into a feeling of at-homeness in the universe. 
To the degree that this insight penetrates the modern man’s conviction 
and possesses his spirit, he will be on the road toward recovering that 
lost transcendence in modern religion.” 

Regardless of the reader’s acceptance or non-acceptance of this as 
a basic philosophy of life, he cannot avoid the realization that the au- 
thor is grappling with a problem which is at the center of this matter 
for all of us, for without question we cannot have real worship when 
we feel that what we are doing does not correspond to our deepest and 
most honest convictions as to the central nature of the reality at the 
heart of life. 

The author strikes a note that is profound in its insight when he 
says: “Convictions are essentially emotional attitudes that issue from 
deep orientation in a situation. We have convictions when we feel a 
matter to the core. Convictions are so rare among us because we have 
lost track of the centers of life.” 

For many, the value of this book may be conditioned by their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of its basic philosophy, but the reviewer feels 
that Dr. Meland has made a great contribution whether the philosophy 
is accepted or rejected. His treatment of religion as a challenge 
(which he says should be its major note) to religion as a sustaining 
power (which should be a minor) ; his discussion of the modern man’s 
need of worship, showing that our obsession with “the methodology 
of science” has resulted in “a drab sort of sophomoric sophistication 
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that exults in exactness and belittles the vague and the mysterious, an 
attitude, he contends, which produces more interest in the method than 
in the realities for which science is conducting its exploration; his 
description of religion as appreciation; his treatment of the sense of 
wonder ; his call for worship as a necessary balance to our activism in 
American life—each of these indicate creative suggestions which he 
develops at length. 

No one can read the book without having his imagination stirred, his 
religious thinking pulled toward reality, and his determination strength- 
ened to help solve the problem of worship correctly. It leaves one 
with a feeling that we are not touching the hem of the garment of the 
possibilities in the act of worship. 

AAW Bs 


Youth and the Homes of Tomorrow. Edwin T. Dahlberg. Philadel- 
phia: Judson Press, 1934. $1.00. 


Addressed to young people and grows out of his experience in pas- 
toral interviews with young folk and with their parents over a period 
of sixteen years. His treatment is also enriched by his own family 
experience, as son, husband and father. It is written in popular style, 
guided by close acquaintance with young people. It is the book of an 
interpreter setting forth the nature of marriage ties, the problem of 
falling in love intelligently, and the difficulties due to modern condi- 
tions. A very useful chapter deals with intermarriage of Catholics and 
Protestants. Wholesome advice is offered for the wedding, the honey- 
moon, and the early adjustments. The problems which young married 
people face in parenthood are faced along with the duty of race im- 
provement through the nurture of children. Another chapter deals with 
the questions which arise in connection with second marriages. The 
closing chapter emphasizes the need for God at the altars of the home. 
The book is marked by an evangelical spirit and idealistic outlook. 

L. F. W. in Federal Council Bulletin. 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible. Ira Maurice Price. New York: 
Harpers, 1934. Pp. xxiv-+350. $2.50. 

This ninth edition of a study popular since 1907 brings the story 
down to 1934. Possibly fifteen pages of new materials have been add- 
ed. Unfortunately the author fails to list: 1. J. V. Madison’s article 
upon the English Bible, Journal of Biblical Literature, 1925; 2. H. P. 
Smith, Biblical Manuscripts in America, ibid. 1923, p. 239, 1925, p. 
188; 3. Henry A. Sanders, on text criticism in the Anglican Review, 
October 1934, p. 281. 

Oe 


Young People and Their Leaders, by Harry Thomas Stock. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1934. Pp. 167. 75 cents. 

This is a book of unusual value for the training of leaders of young 

people. The earlier chapters discuss certain essential factors of the 
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changing world in which young people are now growing up. Then 
come several chapters setting forth basic elements in a Christian under- 
standing of and approach to life.. The concluding chapters deal with 
the fundamentals in developing good leadership. This is not a book 
of special methods; neither is it a book of maxims for leaders. It is 
that better thing, a vital training of those actually leading young peo- 
ple, or looking forward to leading them, giving them that knowledge 
which is absolutely necessary for leadership in our present sr 


Administering the Young People’s Department of the Local Church, 
by Cecil Daniel Smith. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1934. Pp. 
219. 85 -cents. 

This is a book for leaders of young people to buy, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest. It has obviously grown out of immediate con- 
tact with present day problems of work with young people. It is re- 
freshing to read that “young people’s work in the local church is work 
by young people, who are encouraged and stimulated by tactful and 
self-effacing older counselors.” The author takes the position, obvious 
when stated, that organization is simply machinery to carry out a pro- 
gram, and that the program in its turn grows out of the interests and 
needs of the group to be guided. In its emphasis upon the necessity 
for the unification of all young people’s work within the local church, 
and in its excellent suggestions for the accomplishment of this, it is 
most timely and useful. 
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Others Call It God, by Jeannette E. Perkins. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1934. Pp. 141. $1.50. 

Religious Educators will go far to find a story as fascinating as this. 
It is the record of a Grade III class in Riverside Church, a class which 
for three months sought an answer to two questions by a member: 
How did the world happen to begin? Where did the first person come 
from? Each member of the class spoke up and said that (s)he had 
wondered about that too. So the class under the leadership of its 
teacher Mrs. Enid Dearborn, its assistant teacher Mrs. Elizabeth Bab- 
cock, and the Supervisor of the Primary Department Miss Perkins, 
set out to answer its own questions. It was discovered that the chil- 
dren had a wealth of scientific information, but there was no God in 
it, and no answer to the specific problems here raised. The story how 
they proceeded is here presented. The teachers did not tell the chil- 
dren much, if anything; books were gotten together which in their 
stories and pictures furnished materials for an answer. Carruth’s 
poem, Each in His Own Tongue, became a sort of summary and inter- 
pretation of their findings; indeed, in one instance it became a prayer; 
the class even set it to music. The wise and the humble will give 
thanks for this book, and ponder its message long and earnestly. 
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The Secret of Victorious Living. Harry Emerson Fosdick. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. Pp. 246. $1.50. 

The second volume of Dr. Fosdick’s sermons maintains the high 
excellence which the first established. Each one of these twenty-five 
addresses deals so honestly and skillfully with life as we now live it 
that to miss a single accent would be a sore loss. The preacher takes 
his stand in the thick of these troubled years and speaks to our anxious 
hearts “a sure word of prophecy.” If profound Christian convictions, 
a thorough knowledge of the contemporary soul, an inclusive fellow- 
feeling and a disciplined eloquence produce effective preaching, then 
here is that product, great in its power to challenge, to command, to 
appeal. 

DD. Tas. 


Faith that Propels. G. Ray Jordan, Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1935. Pp. 208. $1.50. 

These are sermons you will want to read for their practical good 
sense, uncompromising directness, a touch of gentle humor and fine 
insights. 
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Prize Sermons, “Church Management’ Contest. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1934. Pp. 222. $1.50. 

Seventeen sermons selected in the 1934 Prize Sermon contest con- 
ducted by Church Management. The quality of these sermons is uni- 
formly high, and the group as a whole introduces us to some new voices 
in the American pulpit. An added element of interest is found in the 
names of the judges of the contest, and in the brief biographical 
sketches of the seventeen preachers whose sermons were selected out 


of some five hundred submitted. 
ee ret 


Toward the Sunrising. B. H. Bruner. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1935, Pp. 279. $1.50, 

Fourteen sermons based on the imagery of sunset and sunrise. The 

texts and themes are well chosen and aptly illustrated with poetical 


selections. 
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Harper's Monthly Pulpit. New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 

Volumes twenty-six to thirty evoke as much interest as any of their 
predecessors. They are in the order of their publication: Taking a 
City—Douglas Horton; The Refiner’s Fire—J. W. G. Ward; When 
God Hides—Paul E. Scherer; Arrows of Light—Boynton Merrill; The 


Inexrhaustible Christ—Carl Hopkins Elmore. 
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Today’s Jesus. Carl Wallace Petty. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 
1934. Pp. 200. $1.00. 


If I were to choose a single word to characterize this preacher and 
his sermons it would be the word vigor., All who met or heard Dr. 
Carl Wallace Petty felt the dynamic of his personality, and here in 
these sermons are vigor of thought, conviction, and expression, all 
made incandescent by the preacher’s fervent spirit. Dr. Petty conceives 
the preacher’s task as that of “keeping available for contemporary 
needs the eternal gospel of God,” and in this volume he reveals his 
superb fitness for that task. He knew the main trends and tendencies 
of his time as a sermon entitled “The Contemporary Religious Scene” 
amply demonstrates. The values of “the eternal gospel of God” he 


everywhere lifts into light, but nowhere more clearly than in the ser-. 


mon on “Religion: Its Inventions and Discoveries.” The sharp and 
sensitive discriminations made here disclose the essentials of religion 
and the sources of moral and spiritual power. “Make every sermon 
an event to your hearers” said a veteran minister to his younger breth- 
ren. These sermons must have been such to those who heard them 
with the enforcement of the preacher’s vigorous delivery. So rich and 
vital are they that they will prove equally challenging and inspiring to 
their readers. The varied and opulent gifts of Wallace Petty thus 
continue to shine and serve. 
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The Revealing Christ. James deWolf Perry. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. Pp. 165. $1.50. 


This volume, issued under the direction of The Most Reverend 
James deWolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
America, was compiled and edited by Canon Bernard Iddings Bell as- 
sisted by Reverend Frederick Sydney and Reverend Karl Morgan 
Block. It is designed for both clergy and laity and beginning with 
Bishop Perry’s Lenten Call for Ash Wednesday it provides a brief 
discourse and a prayer for each day of the Lenten season. Unity is 
secured by relating all of these to the central theme “The Revealing 
Christ.” Canon Bell in a discussion of fasting defines it as not merely 
a negative discipline of abstinence but as also a positive one of attach- 
ment to spiritual reality and to those values revealed in Christ. That 
is precisely the result which these meditations seek, and which their 
careful reading is likely to promote. The book will be of aid to all 
who seek to intensify their spiritual culture. 
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